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Notes of the Week 


i HE explanation of the shocking accident near 


Hawes Junction will appear later, but it is 

permissible for any man of common sense to 
express surprise that any railway company should 
deem it wise to despatch a second exceptionally power- 
ful express train on the same line as one which started 
only twelve or fifteen minutes earlier. To do so, in 
our opinion, is to ignore reasonable precaution against 
not improbable mischance. The accident to which we 
are referring occurred to trains running in the night, 
and presumably the halt of one train and the crash 
of the other could not, in the circumstances, be con- 
trolled by signals from a box. We have long thought 
that, especially on night trains, strong searchlight 
apparatus might be fixed, with a code of signals. 
Such apparatus would be useful even on trains running 
in the daytime, since a breakdown in a tunnel might 
lead to disastrous results. It is quite possible that a 





better system than that which we have suggested can 
be devised, but something should be done to render 
practically impossible such appalling catastrophes as 
the two collisions near Hawes Junction. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, in an interview published in a 
contemporary, is exceedingly impolite to the British 
theatre-goer, who, whatever his faults may be, has 
borne with Mr. Shaw’s eccentricities for quite a number 
of years. Our own experience of audiences is the 
exact reverse of Mr. Shaw’s; but, then, we always 
avoid the string of incongruities linked together by the 
slightest of slight plots, which the only Shaw—thank 
heaven !—calls plays. It was our delight and our 
privilege to be present at the first night of the pro- 
duction of “Joseph and His Brethren,’’ which also 
“began at seven o’clock for the convenience of an un- 
grateful Press,’’ and no “brawling” or “ disgusting 
noises ’’ occurred throughout the evening. Mr. Shaw 
is constitutionally unable to realise the reverse side of 
the medal; the head of Shaw suffices for all his require- 
ments, and the less flattering reverse never commands 
a thought from the champion egotist. We think that 
the behaviour of audience is correlative to the quality 
of the entertainment which is offered for its delecta- 
tion. If buffoonery—albeit sometimes entertaining 
buffoonery—is the staple of the bill of fare, a shorter 
journey than that to Hampstead Heath on a Bank 
Holiday answers the purpose and gives rise to the same 
emotions expressed in a similar manner. 


The composition of a “universal language ’’ seems 
to be as fascinating to certain people to-day as the 
search for perpetual motion was to ancient philoso- 
phers. Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido, Ro, and a dozen 
others have appealed for popular approval; but, save 
for a pamphlet here and there, we do not hear much 
about them now. We should very much like to know 
whether their followers are consistent. Does the 
Esperantist chat with his wife over the dinner-table in 
his new-found tongue? Does he permit the nursemaid 
to sing the baby to sleep with the time-honoured 
nursery songs, or is she strictly trained in the Esperanto 
translation of “Baa, baa, black sheep’’ and “ Rock-a- 
bye, baby ’’? When he stumbles over a chair in the 
dark, or when someone treads on his sensitive corn in 
the Tube, does he employ the short English word 
especially supplied for such emergencies, or does he 
consult his text-book and murmur something ending in 
“oj’?? These are the vital questions; for, if the 
originators of new systems be not consistent in their 
private life, they cannot expect us to listen to their 
public statements. 


Omaha Public Livrary. 
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The Crimson Poppies 


When we went out to take the air, 
My dearie love, my heart’s delight 
Had crimson poppies in her hair, 
But oh, her cheeks were white. 


We watched the sunset doff his crown, 
The silver moon shine overhead ; 

Then I looked up, and she looked down, 
And ne'er.a word we said. 


And then it seemed a thousand years, 
And then I said, “It’s fair an’ mild,” 

And looking down I saw my dear’s 
Blue eyes, and oh, they smiled. 


We sat as still as still could be 

And smiled till love was clean confessed, 
And then I drew her close to me 

And hid her in my breast. 


When we went out, my heart’s delight 
Had crimson poppies in her hair ; 
When we went in, her cheeks so white 

Had lovely poppies there. 


MAx PLOWMAN. 





Enthusiasm 


IFE in its gradual, relentless passing, compels 
us from time to time to revise our notions of 
truth, our standards of beauty, our whole scale of 
values, and one of the saddest consequences of this 
revealing power—save to the blind ones, who are 
always undisturbed and happy—is the recognition of 
the fact that enthusiasm is on the wane. Looking 
backward, we see that for many years our enthusiasm 
has been changing its object, as though with a strange 
premonition of the approaching days when our hearts 
must echo the words of the melancholy Preacher: “All 
that cometh is vanity.’’ At nine years of age we grew 
excited over tremendous battles with toy soldiers; from 
thirteen to eighteen, stamps, games, and calf-love 
dominated our still fluid temperaments; and then, 
however thoroughly we might work or play or love, 
the small, penetrating voice began to await us, began, 
in times of rest and silence, to ask, “ What is the use 
of it all—what is the end of it all?’’ 

To combat that embarrassing question is one of the 
most desperately difficult tasks we have to face. 
Introspection is deadly work, indeed—it begins in 
health and often finishes in morbidity. We have to 
realise, in spite of these uncomfortable thoughts, that 
in a deliberate encouragement of enthusiasm lies our 











salvation. Give way to the hopelessness, and the 
world darkens, however cheerful the surroundings may 
be. It is beyond doubt that in moments of triumph 
and conquest, when the face flushes, the eyes flash 
eagerly, and the pulse beats high, life is seen at its 
best; it is worth living, whatever the scheme of the 
Immortals may be. The poet in the hour of success— 
lonely success, perhaps, when no friend is near—knows 
that in the splendid joy of achievement lies a reward 
beyond riches; the artist, the musician, the worker in 
metal or wood or stone—all who create—share in this 
divine exuberance, this breaking of the cloud. 

The enthusiast, provided his energy be judiciously 
distributed (otherwise he is likely to develop into a 
bore) is welcomed heartily, because one of the finest 
qualities of enthusiasm is its power of spreading, its 
inspiration of others. He is like an engine under full 
pressure of steam; connect him with machinery at a 
standstill and he drives it at once. Herein lies the 
secret of the influence of many politicians over their 
audiences; they shake up the stagnant imagination, 
upset that dangerous tranquillity which accomplishes 
nothing because it is an equilibrium of balanced stresses, 
and immediately something happens. When such an 
equilibrium is disturbed—as any text-book of dynamics 
will explain—you get an available force; power is 
liberated ; the pity of it isthat it seems often to be used 
wrongly. Nevertheless, it was the result of enthusiasm. 

Continuing the metaphor, we might say that all 
enthusiasts are slightly off their balance—just a little 
insane. The humdrum person is frequently a model of 
sanity, of worldly wisdom. The forces within him 
counteract each other so beautifully, so accurately, that 
the direction of his movement from day to day can be 
predicted ; he rolls as pleasantly along his groove as a 
ten-ton truck of coal along a railway siding, and is 
about as interesting. When the truck runs off the lines 
it becomes interesting at once; it is a problem, some 
thing to be considered. So it is with the enthusiast. 
He is out of the groove, off the lines, unconventional; 
he is also in rapid motion. He will undoubtedly collide 
with whoever cares to oppose him, and then no calcula- 
tions can give the result. He is no solemn planet with 
a regular registered orbit; he is a comet, captured first 
by one sun, then by another—wayward, if you like, but 
always fascinating. Give him his head, and he will 
convert you; laugh at him, and he laughs back; scowl 
at him, and he is more enthusiastic than ever. Unite 
him with two or three others of a like belief, and he can 
move the world. 

It is worth while to be an enthusiast, if only for the 
base, selfish reason of suppressing that small, restless 
voice whispering of vanity and vexation of spirit. It is 
worth while for a better reason, for to be bored with 
life is a confession of failure, and the genuine enthusiast 
is never bored. It is worth while, for the best reason of 
all—that the great, the immortal deeds of the world, 
which we remember sometimes by song and monument, 
sometimes only by grateful hearts, have all been done 
by enthusiasts. W. L. R. 
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Classicism and Modern Modes 


HE recent controversy on women’s dress in the 
Times elicited the phrase “Hellenic revival.’’ One 
or two artists, a woman of fashion, and a literary man 
wrote to say, that in the approximation of modern 
women’s clothes to the style of antiquity, they per- 
ceived the workings of the eternal spirit of Greece. If 
that spirit had no firmer hold on our times than its 
grasp round the whirling skirts of fashion, it would be 
foolish indeed to speak of its revival. But it is always 
at work in our midst. Its influence is inescapable. 

To the classicist there is only one stream of culture 
in Europe, that which goes back through the Renais- 
sance and ancient Rome to Greece. The history of its 
influence shows succeeding centuries enamoured at one 
time or another of its spirit or its form. When it is 
the form only which becomes the ideal of a generation 
of artists, writers, and men and women of fashion, we 
find an epoch of formalism such as the eighteenth 
century. When it is the spirit whose far beauty 
haunts the soul of any period, we get an epoch of 
splendour and colour in literature such as our own 
Elizabethan age, or, to take another example, when 
Africa succumbed to Hellas. Then we get the orgiac 
luxury and decadence of the Alexandrine school. 

Never, perhaps, shall we Northern races be able to 
combine the form and spirit of the classical ideal. They 
would seem only to fuse into perfection in a climate 
more genial and more favoured than ours. It seems to 
be our fate either to be wanton or pedantic in literature, 
to riot like a Shakespeare or a Marlowe, or to mince 
and strut like a Pope. AQ similar thing is true, 
of course, with inevitable qualifications, of the antique 
civilisations as of our own. There is no ideal literature 
or art in the world, and one may put the responsibility 
on climate, or bad government, or what one will. The 
best is only a splendid failure, but there is consolation 
in the thought that there will always be as many pos- 
sible excuses as there can be cases requiring them. The 
ideal, however, must be preserved, and knowing that 
we must fail, we must believe that we shall not. 


It is difficult to discover any unifying motive in the 
literature of the day in our own country. It lacks a 
leader. It is anarchic and wilful, when it is not 
brutally and cynically commercial. Kipling’s work 
seems to be finished, though Masefield, in those 
lengthy poems of his, is a successor to part of the 
Anglo-Indian’s tradition which is extremely national 
and anti-humanist in feeling. “The Everlasting 
Mercy’? and “The Widow in the Bye-Street’’ are 
thoroughly national in character in the narrow sense of 
the word. They exhibit strongly local traits. They 
are brutal, vigorous, sentimental. They might be a 
product of Chaucer’s age, if their orthography were 
only archaised. To read them one would think that 
we had never had a Renaissance in England at all. 


Wells, too, is a local writer, a kind of polytechnic 
Dickens who writes with the naive interest in life of a 
frank and free-souled suburban who has just become 








introduced to the great world. His interest is nearly 
all in environment, which is not very much different 
from saying that it is nearly all centred in himself. His 
sympathies are intense but not wide. He cannot see 
man or woman simple and unenvironed. As documents 
of social conditions in modern England, his novels are 
of high importance, for he is sincere, highly perceptive, 
and a good workman, but as portrayals of human types 
they are of little value. The average Continental reader 
can delight in his early romances, but his later novels 
must be almost incomprehensible to any foreigner un- 
acquainted with England. 

The humanist writer knows that it is his business to 
reduce his figures to the barest essentials. In a work of 
imaginative art, there is no room for sociology, politics 
or theories of any kind. Each generation has its own 
theories, and is contemptuous of those of its predecessor. 
The classical writer addresses himself to people who 
can take unessentials for granted. He contents himself 
with a small scope in which to work, with the result 
sometimes, that at first glance his writings seem empty 
and almost impoverished. Until the secret of the clas- 
sical ideal has revealed itself to one, the figures in the 
Grecian gallery at the British Museum, for instance, 
appear cold and uninteresting. Rodin’s extravagances 
seem infinitely more exciting than these restrained con- 
ventional marbles. But when we look a little longer, 
we perceive that their simplicity is inclusive not exclu- 
sive, that if they do not afrest and strike the attention, 
it is because they disdain to. If a Grecian Aphrodite 
looks chill and quiet by a piece of sculpture such as 
Rodin’s “Le Baiser,’’ it is not because the antique is 
passionless, but that passion unexpressed and only 
suggested is stronger and more enduring than explicit 
sensibility. 

We English may be said to conduct our lives on the 
classical principle: we believe in expediency; but we 
judge art by the standards, not of artistic expediency, 
but of practical or social expediency, which is a 
different thing. We have the habit of making it con- 
form to our comfort, but it is not good always to be 
comfortable. 

Ours is the best possible standard for the production 
of criticism, and the very worst for the production of 
art. We are too sensible to be deceived by any new 
manifestation of art that suddenly arises. Our alleged 
insular criticism has something of the splendid calm of 
posterity’s judgment about it, but is it to be wondered 
that in so chilling an atmosphere it is very difficult to 
produce living works of art? It is like asking one to 
be gay and natural at a banquet of the shades of one’s 
ancestors. 

This is specially the case when we remember that 
though the national esthetic sense is too sane to be 
easily upset, the practical sense which is so much more 
alive and sensitive is ever at the mercy of anything 
which threatens its equipoise. It is an easy victim to 
any kind of sensationalism or sentiment. 


As the eighteenth century, the occasion of our 
in England, occupied 
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The Crimson Poppies 


When we went out to take the air, 
My dearie love, my heart’s delight 
Had crimson poppies in her hair, 
But oh, her cheeks were white. 


We watched the sunset doff his crown, 
The silver moon shine overhead ; 

Then I looked up, and she looked down, 
And ne’er.a word we said. 


And then it seemed a thousand years, 
And then I said, “It’s fair an’ mild,” 

And looking down I saw my dear’s 
Blue eyes, and oh, they smiled. 


We sat as still as still could be 

And smiled till love was clean confessed, 
And then I drew her close to me 

And hid her in my breast. 


When we went out, my heart’s delight 
Had crimson poppies in her hair ; 
When we went in, her cheeks so white 

Had lovely poppies there. 


MAX PLOWMAN. 





Enthusiasm 


IFE in its gradual, relentless passing, compels 
us from time to time to revise our notions of 
truth, our standards of beauty, our whole scale of 
values, and one of the saddest consequences of this 
revealing power—save to the blind ones, who are 
always undisturbed and happy—is the recognition of 
the fact that enthusiasm is on the wane. Looking 
backward, we see that for many years our enthusiasm 
has been changing its object, as though with a strange 
premonition of the approaching days when our hearts 
must echo the words of the melancholy Preacher: “All 
that cometh is vanity.’’ At nine years of age we grew 
excited over tremendous battles with toy soldiers; from 
thirteen to eighteen, stamps, games, and calf-love 
dominated our still fluid temperaments; and then, 
however thoroughly we might work or play or love, 
the small, penetrating voice began to await us, began, 
in times of rest and silence, to ask, “ What is the use 
of it all—what is the end of it all?” 

To combat that embarrassing question is one of the 
most desperately difficult tasks we have to face. 
Introspection is deadly work, indeed—it begins in 
health and often finishes in morbidity. We have to 
realise, in spite of these uncomfortable thoughts, that 
in a deliberate encouragement of enthusiasm lies our 











salvation. Give way to the hopelessness, and the 
world darkens, however cheerful the surroundings may 
be. It is beyond doubt that in moments of triumph 
and conquest, when the face flushes, the eyes flash 
eagerly, and the pulse beats high, life is seen at its 
best; it is worth living, whatever the scheme of the 
Immortals may be. The poet in the hour of success— 
lonely success, perhaps, when no friend is near—knows 
that in the splendid joy of achievement lies a reward 
beyond riches; the artist, the musician, the worker jn 
metal or wood or stone—all who create—share in this 
divine exuberance, this breaking of the cloud. 

The enthusiast, provided his energy be judiciously 
distributed (otherwise he is likely to develop into a 
bore) is welcomed heartily, because one of the finest 
qualities of enthusiasm is its power of spreading, its 
inspiration of others. He is like an engine under full 
pressure of steam; connect him with machinery at a 
standstill and he drives it at once. Herein lies the 
secret of the influence of many politicians over their 
audiences; they shake up the stagnant imagination, 
upset that dangerous tranquillity which accomplishes 
nothing because it is an equilibrium of balanced stresses, 
and immediately something happens. When such an 
equilibrium is disturbed—as any text-book of dynamics 
will explain—you get an available force; power is 
liberated ; the pity of it isthat it seems often to be used 
wrongly. Nevertheless, it was the result of enthusiasm. 

Continuing the metaphor, we might say that all 
enthusiasts are slightly off their balance—just a little 
insane. The humdrum person is frequently a model of 
sanity, of worldly wisdom. The forces within him 
counteract each other so beautifully, so accurately, that 
the direction of his movement from day to day can be 
predicted ; he rolls as pleasantly along his groove asa 
ten-ton truck of coal along a railway siding, and is 
about as interesting. When the truck runs off the lines 
it becomes interesting at once; it is a problem, some- 
thing to be considered. So it is with the enthusiast. 
He is out of the groove, off the lines, unconventional; 
he is also in rapid motion. He will undoubtedly collide 
with whoever cares to oppose him, and then no calcula- 
tions can give the result. He is no solemn planet with 
a regular registered orbit; he is a comet, captured first 
by one sun, then by another—wayward, if you like, but 
always fascinating. Give him his head, and he will 
convert you; laugh at him, and he laughs back; scowl 
at him, and he is more enthusiastic than ever. Unite 
him with two or three others of a like belief, and he can 
move the world. 

It is worth while to be an enthusiast, if only for the 
base, selfish reason of suppressing that small, restless 
voice whispering of vanity and vexation of spirit. It is 
worth while for a better reason, for to be bored with 
life is a confession of failure, and the genuine enthusiast 
is never bored. It is worth while, for the best reason of 
all—that the great, the immortal deeds of the world, 
which we remember sometimes by song and monument, 
sometimes only by grateful hearts, have all been done 
by enthusiasts. W. L. R. 
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Classicism and Modern Modes 


HE recent controversy on women’s dress in the 
Times elicited the phrase “Hellenic revival.’’ One 
or two artists, a woman of fashion, and a literary man 
wrote to say, that in the approximation of modern 
women’s clothes to the style of antiquity, they per- 
ceived the workings of the eternal spirit of Greece. If 
that spirit had no firmer hold on our times than its 
grasp round the whirling skirts of fashion, it would be 
foolish indeed to speak of its revival. But it is always 
at work in our midst. Its influence is inescapable. 

To the classicist there is only one stream of culture 
in Europe, that which goes back through the Renais- 
sance and ancient Rome to Greece. The history of its 
influence shows succeeding centuries enamoured at one 
time or another of its spirit or its form. When it is 
the form only which becomes the ideal of a generation 
of artists, writers, and men and women of fashion, we 
find an epoch of formalism such as the eighteenth 
century. When it is the spirit whose far beauty 
haunts the soul of any period, we get an epoch of 
splendour and colour in literature such as our own 
Elizabethan age, or, to take another example, when 
Africa succumbed to Hellas. Then we get the orgiac 
luxury and decadence of the Alexandrine school. 

Never, perhaps, shall we Northern races be able to 
combine the form and spirit of the classical ideal. They 
would seem only to fuse into perfection in a climate 
more genial and more favoured than ours. It seems to 
be our fate either to be wanton or pedantic in literature, 
to riot like a Shakespeare or a Marlowe, or to mince 
and strut like a Pope. A similar thing is true, 
of course, with inevitable qualifications, of the antique 
civilisations as of our own. There is no ideal literature 
or art in the world, and one may put the responsibility 
on climate, or bad government, or what one will. The 
best is only a splendid failure, but there is consolation 
in the thought that there will always be as many pos- 
sible excuses as there can be cases requiring them. The 
ideal, however, must be preserved, and knowing that 
we must fail, we must believe that we shall not. 


It is difficult to discover any unifying motive in the 
literature of the day in our own country. It lacks a 
leader. It is anarchic and wilful, when it is not 
brutally and cynically commercial. Kipling’s work 
seems to be finished, though Masefield, in those 
lengthy poems of his, is a successor to part of the 
Anglo-Indian’s tradition which is extremely national 
and anti-humanist in feeling. “The Everlasting 
Mercy”? and “The Widow in the Bye-Street’’ are 
thoroughly national in character in the narrow sense of 
the word. They exhibit strongly local traits. They 
are brutal, vigorous, sentimental. They might be a 
product of Chaucer’s age, if their orthography were 
only archaised. To read them one would think that 
we had never had a Renaissance in England at all. 


Wells, too, is a local writer, a kind of polytechnic 
Dickens who writes with the naive interest in life of a 
frank and free-souled suburban who has just become 











introduced to the great world. His interest is nearly 
all in environment, which is not very much different 
from saying that it is nearly all centred in himself. His 
sympathies are intense but not wide. He cannot see 
man or woman simple and unenvironed. As documents 
of social conditions in modern England, his novels are 
of high importance, for he is sincere, highly perceptive, 
and a good workman, but as portrayals of human types 
they are of little value. The average Continental reader 
can delight in his early romances, but his later novels 
must be almost incomprehensible to any foreigner un- 
acquainted with England. 

The humanist writer knows that it is his business to 
reduce his figures to the barest essentials. In a work of 
imaginative art, there is no room for sociology, politics 
or theories of any kind. Each generation has its own 
theories, and is contemptuous of those of its predecessor. 
The classical writer addresses himself to people who 
can take unessentials for granted. He contents himself 
with a small scope in which to work, with the result 
sometimes, that at first glance his writings seem empty 
and almost impoverished. Until the secret of the clas- 
sical ideal has revealed itself to one, the figures in the 
Grecian gallery at the British Museum, for instance, 
appear cold and uninteresting. Rodin’s extravagances 
seem infinitely more exciting than these restrained con- 
ventional marbles. But when we look a little longer, 
we perceive that their simplicity is inclusive not exclu- 
sive, that if they do not agrest and strike the attention, 
it is because they disdain to. If a Grecian Aphrodite 
looks chill and quiet by a piece of sculpture such as 
Rodin’s “Le Baiser,’’ it is not because the antique is 
passionless, but that passion unexpressed and only 
suggested is stronger and more enduring than explicit 
sensibility. 

We English may be said to conduct our lives on the 
classical principle: we believe in expediency; but we 
judge art by the standards, not of artistic expediency, 
but of practical or social expediency, which is a 
different thing. We have the habit of making it con- 
form to our comfort, but it is not good always to be 
comfortable. 

Ours is the best possible standard for the production 
of criticism, and the very worst for the production of 
art. We are too sensible to be deceived by any new 
manifestation of art that suddenly arises. Our alleged 
insular criticism has something of the splendid calm of 
posterity’s judgment about it, but is it to be wondered 
that in so chilling an atmosphere it is very difficult to 
produce living works of art? It is like asking one to 
be gay and natural at a banquet of the shades of one’s 
ancestors. 

This is specially the case when we remember that 
though the national esthetic sense is too sane to be 
easily upset, the practical sense which is so much more 
alive and sensitive is ever at the mercy of anything 
which threatens its equipoise. It is an easy victim to 
any kind of sensationalism or sentiment. 


As the eighteenth century, the occasion of our 
return to classicism in England, occupied 


last 
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itself principally with the matter of classical 
form, it is not unlikely that our next rever- 
sion to the old tradition will be in search of 
its spirit. An orgy of individualism in art, in politics, 
or in any sphere of activity is generally and not 
unnaturally succeeded by a period where form and 
strictness of behaviour are the things most aimed at. In 
the direction of pictorial art we see clear evidences of a 
return to classical ideals. The revolt of the Post- 
Impressionists, in spite of the revolutionary methods of 
their address, signalises a revulsion from the soulful- 
ness, the dreaminess, the introduction of self into their 
work of the Impressionists. The art of the later men 
tends to be more austere and less personal. The geo- 
metrical patterns, the undiluted colours of modern 
painters speak for a taste less peculiar and idiosyn- 
cratic than the subtleties and half-tones of their fore- 
runners. Angles and straight lines, and the use of 
primary colours must be obvious to everyone, while 
subtleties and chromatic divagations are more recherché 
and uncommon. 

In literature, which is always highly individualistic 
in England, it is not easy to trace any definite direc- 
tion, but the nineteenth century gave us so many master- 
pieces in the romantic tradition, that it would not be 
surprising to discover one day a writer, or group of 
writers, drawing their inspiration from the fountain- 
head of all culture. By the laws of compensation the 
twentieth century should be a classical one, and by the 
same laws it should be classical in spirit rather than in 
form. EDWARD STORER. 








Literature and Competition 


By DARRELL FIGGIs. 


R. C. J. HOLMES touches a perennial and, it 

may be said, painful subject in a little book 

to which he has given the strange title “The Tarn and 
the Lake” (Phillip Lee Warner, 2s. 6d. net). Not so 
very long ago Lord Rosebery declared that poetry was 
incompatible with comfort, that it needed the touch of 
want, or at least the hint of its probability, to call out 
good work; whereupon a host of those who knew a 
good deal too much about those hints cried out in 
protest at the figure of such opulence making so very 
easy a statement. It was rather too much like the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius talking of stoic virtue in a 
palace. It happened, too, that Lord Rosebery spoke in 
flat contradiction of the acknowledged facts of literary 
history, from which, indeed, the very opposite case 
could more readily be made out. Shakespeare wrote 
his best work when he had finally dismissed poverty. 
Over the whole of Milton’s work there is the mark that 
the man had at hand the ease of culture and travel; 
Wordsworth did his work, not, indeed, because he had 
plenty, but only because a certain competence ensured 
his pre-occupation with it. Keats was silenced as much 
by the uncertainty of his financial outlook as by any- 








thing else; Shelley had an allowance of a modest 
thousand a year, and so on. To be sure, this does not 
mean all that it implies. It is only sufficient to rebut 
the association of poetry, or any form of art, and 
poverty that is so often mentioned by those who deal 
in neither one nor the other. Either deduction—that 
poverty is necessary to art, or the reverse, is only a 
skimming of the facts, the real situation is a much more 
complex matter. 

It is with this real situation that Mr. Holmes deals, 
touching the fringe of it in what he justly calls his 
“random thoughts.’’ He begins with a parallel of his 
fisherman experience. From his description it is not 
difficult to locate both his tarn and his lake, where 
they lie not far apart, one above the other. In 
the lake there were pike, trout, and perch, and they 
were all good. But it happened that the Fishery Con- 
servators, wishing to improve the trout, netted the pike. 
It was assumed that the result would be that the trout 
would not only increase, but that the season for trout 
would in consequence be much longer. But when the 
fisherman returned to the lake after this operation had 
been concluded he found that the whole of the fishing, 
pike, trout, and perch, had been ruined by this inter- 
ference with the natural economy of things. The trout, 
it was true, no longer had the pike to fear, yet, now, 
neither did the perch. They in their numbers raided 
the shallows, hustled the larger trout, and fed upon 
the younger trout, with the result that the trout were 
all driven off into the deeps, and the fishing was over. 
Yet it would be thought that the perch had thereby been 
improved. Instead of which quite the contrary occurred, 
They increased in such numbers that their quality was 
dissipated. Whereas once it was possible to catch perch 
half to three-quarters of a pound in weight, now the 
largest was three or four ounces of weight. Relieving 
the lake of its pirates and marauders, in short, had 
ruined its quality and dismissed its interest. On the 
Tarn, on the other hand (though Mr. Holmes is less 
explicit here), pike abounded, but these were of not 
very great account, and there was little else than pike, 

It could all be made to fit recent times in Art as 
closely as the most pedantic of allegorists could wish. 
Mr. Holmes, however, turns to the Italian Renaissance, 
where the times of great artistic productivity have 
nearly always synchronised with the times of consider- 
able personal insecurity, of warfare, pillage, and danger. 
Raphael and Angelico seem to be the only exceptions 
to the rule that danger and artistic endeavour went 
hand in hand in the chief figures of the age as in the 
time itself. Pisanello, Botticelli, Leonardo, Miche 
angelo, are some of the names that suggest adventure in 
the things of Time as well as in the things of the Spirit. 
Indeed, the pages of that excellent rogue Benvenuto 
Cellini picture the time not less than they do the man. 
Whereas when the period of personal risk and danger 
passed, and the ease of secure citydom succeeded, the 
other adventure passed too, and Art fell into decay. 
It is also noteworthy that the very breed, and not only 
the breed but the race, of men seems to have altered; 
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men of the physique and physiognomy of Leonardo or 
Michelangelo disappear from Italy for the modern 
Italian to take his place. Secure citydom not only 
extinguished the Arts, but crushed out the finer type of 
men who produced it, killed them, as it were, by pro- 
hibiting adventure, their natural zest. 


This seems to contradict what has been said 
about the poet as influenced by poverty; but 
if the statement be carefully examined, it will 
be seen that it closely fits and so confirms 
the idea. For modern commercial competition is not 
adventure at all, but a carefully devised system by 
which ugliness must always conquer. It is a state of 
things inherent in the idea of working for gain, of 
demanding the gain as the fitting answer for the work 
instead of demanding that the conditions be provided by 
which the work may be done. It is, in the modern mean- 
ing of the word, Commerce ; and it is itself so ruinous to 
fme endeavour, so naturally destructive of it, that even 
if one of its possible conditions, that of competition, 
were dismissed, the other condition of co-operation 
would equally well operate towards the extinction of 
adventure, as Mr. Holmes hints. Leonardo might have 
been drawn aside from some of his work by military 
engineering (though even so that probably gave him the 
incentive to activity that produced the work by which 
he is known), but Keats was crushed by the thought that 
he would have to take up serfdom as a tea-taster, or 
some other equally exhilarating part in the modern 
machine. 

That is the distinction that Mr. Holmes does not 
clearly see in these “random thoughts” of his. To put 
it in the terms of his own allegory, the pike now is 
different from the pike as it was in the Renaissance. 
One notices the change is the changing meaning and 
application of words. For example, the men who 
employed Leonardo or Michelangelo were known as 
Tyrants, and tyrants they certainly were whether the 
work were military engineering or the architecture of a 
tomb. But it does not need much power of perception 
to see that to be under the power of such a tyrant was 
quite a different thing from being in the tyranny of a 
modern impersonal system. Such a tyrant sharpens 
the wit; such a tyranny only deadens it. Mr. Holmes 
might indeed have carried his case further. The pike, 
to be sure, is a marauder among the trout, but he is 
healthful too; but if a factory had pitched by the side 
of his lake, emptying its chemical refuse into its waters, 
there would have been neither marauder nor incentive, 
but only a deadening and poisonous influence. 

That takes us back again to the original question of 
Art and poverty, or Art, Competition and Danger. The 
whole difficulty there is one of words, and the changing 
meaning of words as applied to different ages. It is 
Not a question of poverty or affluence at all, but an 
essentially simpler one, for to the production of Art, 
which is the fine flower of a people, it is necessary that 
there be, on one hand and the other, both that which 
incites and that which permits the utmost play of 
Personality. 





REVIEWS 


A Country’s Pride 


The Farm: Labourer. The History of a Modern 
Problem by O. JOCELYN DUNLOP, D.Sc. (Econ.) 
London. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 


T HE name of Dunlop in connection with the agricul- 

tural labourer was curiously familiar to me. In the 
"seventies Besant and Rice wrote a charming idyl! of 
English country life called the “Monks of Thelema,”’ 
and the hero of it was an eccentric, well-meaning, 
philanthropical squire named Alan Dunlop, who was 
bent upon improving the condition of the agricultural 
labourer on his estate. His experiments and failures 
are told with inimitable humour, but there were many 
truths underlying those racy descriptions of rural 
England forty years ago. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that it has been 
left to a lady to deal with a subject that has been 
considered hitherto essentially a man’s question. 
Miss Dunlop treats her subject in a far more 
practical manner than her dreamy namesake did. 
The first step towards solving a problem is to 
set it out clearly, and she commences to do 
this by giving an _ historical account of how 
the problem arose; but we are forced to confess 
that the beginning is neither forcible nor clear. 
For instance, on page 2, she claims that it was in 1760 
that “economic changes’’ set in, which, with the assist- 
ance of an ignorant ruling class, transformed a pros- 
perous and vigorous peasantry into a mere proletariat, 
ever on the verge of pauperism. 

She is writing, we take it, a handbook for the ordi- 
nary person in search of information—the Man-in-the- 
street—and yet she does not refer any further to what 
those economic changes were. 

She alleges that, prior to that date, the English 
peasant was prosperous and contented. In those days 
he was usually a copyholder of one of those manors 
which later on the Copyhold Enfranchisement Act 
destroyed, and he had rights of pasture, of turbary, 
and a hundred other small rights which contributed 
very materially to his welfare. 

Secondly, he possessed various openings for his 
labour, whilst his women-folk, in their leisure, devoted 
themselves to weaving, lace-making, straw-plaiting, 
glove-stitching, and stocking-knitting. 

Thirdly, there were scores of grades of agricultural 
holdings, and he had always the incentive to better 
himself. 

Miss Dunlop reminds us that in the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when so many splendid Acts of 
Parliament were passed—many of them in full work- 
ing order to-day—it was enacted that every cottage 
was obliged to be provided with four acres of land. 

After skating over the economic causes, she puts 
down as the second cause the enclosure of the com- 
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mons and the absorption of small holdings into the 
large units necessary to the increase in corn-growing, 


which, while profitable on a large scale, spelt ruin to 
the small man. 


The processes of the Enclosure Acts are well de- 
scribed, and although the greed of the landlord and 
the farmer is not disputed, she is careful to point out 
that there was something to be said on the other side. 
Enclosure was economically advantageous to the 
country; only by enclosure, it was stated, could the 
best methods of husbandry be adopted and the best 
use be made of the land. The farmers’ prosperity 
would be reflected in the greater prosperity of the 
labouring classes; there would be more employment, 
and the population would increa8e. The rising price 
of corn made it possible to regard enclosure, which 


was the necessary preliminary to arable farming, as a 
national duty. 


This destroyed, gradually but surely, the peasants’ 
by-products and the small holdings, and the invention 
of labour-saving machinery in the textile industries 
caused all domestic hand labour to cease. 


The farm labourer steadily sank in the social scale 
and lost his pride in his work. He migrated into the 
towns and swelled the labour market there; he took to 
drink, his sons were pressed into the Army and the 
Navy when England had to face twenty years of war 
against the world. 

It is wonderful and interesting to read of the 
remedies that were suggested and applied. They com- 
menced in 1787, and are curiously like the remedies of 
to-day. The labourer was told what to eat, benefit 
societies were formed, allotments were suggested, and 
a minimum wage of Is. 6d. a day was tried; finally 
the aid of the Poor Law was invoked. 


Allowances were made out of the rates according to 
the size of the family and the fixed price of bread. 
The effect of this was inevitable: farmers, driven by 
the bad times after the war to reduce all possible ex- 
penses, practically refused to employ any but rate- 


aided labour, and families increased because of the 
bounties. 


Next “Captain Swing came in the night and burnt 
all his beans and his barley.’”” The labourer was try- 
ing rough remedies of his own, described in many an 
early Victorian novel. 

Thanks to the combined genius of Pitt, Nelson and 
Wellington, England saved Europe and secured for 
herself forty years of peace; and had it not been for 
the Manchester school and their policy of laissez faire, 
the subsequent difficulties would not have arisen. 


The Cobden and Bright school did not care “tup- 
pence’’ about the working-man. What they wanted 
was cheap labour for the manufactories of the Mid- 


lands, and the only way to get it was to provide cheap | 


food. We were in advance of the rest of the world; 
Europe was seething with war and revolution. We, 
on the contrary, devoted ourselves to manufacture, 
and, thanks to the genius of Watt and Stevenson, 
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we became the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world. “We will manufacture for the rest of the 
world,’’ we said in our pride; “we will have the cream 
of all the trade—the rest of the world shall be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for us. Let us welcome 
all their raw material and return it to them as manu- 
factured articles at a respectable profit.”’ 


In this scheme it was the case of the devil take the 
hindmost. The labour of women and children was 
cruelly exploited both in town and country, and in- 
stead of getting better, things became worse. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the rise of the agri- 
cultural labourers’ unions and their attempts to raise 
wages. 


Jesse Collins is remembered, half humorously, as 
the author of the “three acres and a cow’’ phrase, but 
here and there throughout the book we get a vivid 
glimpse of what he has quietly accomplished for the 
farm labourer—his untiring efforts in the direction of 
obtaining. for the peasant small holdings and 
allotments. 

Having brought the history of the farm labourer up 
to date, Miss Dunlop then deals with the gravity of the 
situation. Without showing any political bias, she points 
out only too clearly what Free Trade has done for 
the countryside, how it has been shortsightedly sacri- 
ficed to the towns, and how the nation, the landlord, 


and the farmer are now beginning to realise the 
danger. 





Tariff Reform, the real remedy, is not mentioned 
once throughout the 268 pages; but, in spite of this, 
we recommend the book as a painstaking attempt to 
put the question clearly before the country. 

As usual, the index might have been fuller and 
contain more cross-references. 





An Irish Gentleman 


An Irish Gentleman: George Henry Moore. By 
COLONEL MAURICE GEORGE Moore, C.B. With 
a Preface by George Moore. Illustrated. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 


THOSE who have read the pages in “Salve’’ where 
George Moore and “the Colonel” discuss Newman’s 
prose will be able to make some fair forecast as to how 
the two brothers approach the memory of their father. 
It is no disparagement of Colonel Moore’s book to say 
that an admirable spice is given to it by his more famous 
brother’s preface. Indeed, the book would be hard to 
disparage, were one so inclined, for its subject is ar 
attractive one from many points of view, and it 1s 
handled competently and in an orderly way. — Its 
greatest fault is a strange one in such a book; it 1s 
| not ample enough in its treatment of the later stages, 
| where a greater wealth of detail would have been profit- 
| able. But just where a too serious atmosphere might 
_ have been given, Mr. George Moore’s preface comes i 
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to suggest that his father probably only entered 
the House of Commons in the same spirit as 
Empedocles entered Etna, “because he wished 
to know what the interior of a crater was 
like,’ and that his end “points to suicide, for 
it would please me to think of my father dying like 
an old Roman”—whereupon Colonel Moore adds that 
“what the prefacer writes regarding the mode of his 
father’s death must be taken as expressing his wishes, 
and not the facts.” The whole of the preface is written 
in this gentle and serious spirit of humbug. It is one of 
George Moore’s neatest examples of it, and by a deft 
stroke saves the book from over-seriousness such as 
invades some biographies (despite the biographer) to 
make them portentous and unreadable. 


Yet it is not with the preface but with the book that 
our interest lies. If we take the three stages into which 
George Henry Moore’s life naturally falls we can see at 
once, without further preamble, how full it is, not to 
say how representative of the finer grain in the “ Irish 
gentleman” that has worked itself out in some note- 
worthy instances. In his early manhood he travels, not 
profitlessly, but as one who takes careful notes and obser- 
vations, keeping a full diary, much of which is quoted 
here. He was the first modern traveller to explore the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and sent a report of 
his observations to the Geographical Society. To read 
the passages quoted from the diary would lead one to 
expect that on his return he would at once take up what 
in maternal letters is generally called “a serious career.” 
Instead of which he becomes the hardest of riders in a 
country of hard riders. He becomes the inost notorious 
of gentleman steeplechasers, and if he cannot ride one 
of his own horses (and he had a famous stable of 
jumpers), he rides for one of his friends, generally the 
Marquis of Waterford. In spite of numerous mishaps, 
collar-bone fractures and horses rolling on him, nothing 
deterred him. Even his brother Augustus’ death did 
not stop him, though it is clear it gave him a great 
shock. Augustus Moore, who had won high distinction 
as a mathematician at Cambridge, of such a nature 
indeed that a great future seemed promised for him, 
was as hard a rider as his brother, and was injured so 
severely in the Grand National for 1845, that he only 
lived a few days. George Moore went over to see him, 
and Colonel Moore records that some of his last words 
were: “George, let us go back to Moore Hall and not 
lead this wild life any longer.” It checked him; but 
after a while the running was taken up again. His 
private riding was as redoubtable a matter as his manner 
of steeplechasing. Stone walls “at least six feet six 
inches in height,” “iron-spiked gates nearly six feet 
high, where the slightest touch would have lamed a 
horse for ever,” were taken in the gallop, in the style 
of jumping at the run that he introduced. The fineness 
of his handling, together with his resolution and fearless- 
hess, gave him distinction, as we have said, in a com- 
pany where fearless riding was an axiom, where heavy 
risks and bad obstacles were sought out, where one of 
the company rode “over the steeplechase course at 








Rahasane, including ten stone walls and twenty-five 
other fences, without saddle or bridle, whip or spur, 
and accomplished the feat without balk or fall.” 


This was all stopped by the great potato famine of 
45 and ’46. It was a test that came to the man, and 
he rang finely in response. He gave up racing, sold his 
horses, and returned to Moore Hall to take his part in 
the relief of the suffering of his own people. No one 
familiar with the detailed history of that time will need 
to be reminded of the difficulties with which he had to 
cope. It was long before Government aid could be 
procured—it was long, in fact, before the English 
Government could even be persuaded that there was any 
need to aid, though people were dying in their thou- 
sands—and when the aid did come it was bestowed in 
a blundering obstinate fashion. Roads were under- 
taken so as to provide employment, but it was stipulated 
that such roads were so to be devised that no subsequent 
use could be made of them, being cut into the middle 
of bogs, and left thus. In the midst of all this 
stupidity Moore, and others like him, stood, giving help 
sensibly and working incessantly for his own people, 
with the natural result that more came to him than any 
man could undertake to provide for. He remitted 
and reduced rents, so that he had at last to sell 
part of his estates, with the result that they fell into 
the hands of those who used them, and the relief they 
were enabled to dispense, for Protestant proselytising, 
to Moore’s great anger. 


It is during these years that the chief interest of the 
book lies. We could wish that Colonel Moore had 
gone into greater detail with regard to them, for we 
need closer facts upon the period. Moore’s life turns 
upon that time, and in this way it is typical of the life 
of his nation. His interest having been caught by those 
terrible years his life was turned into national interests. 
When Mark Blake resigned his seat for Mayo, 
Moore stood for election, and so entered into 
Parliamentary ways. It is at this moment that 
we confess our sympathy with George Moore the 
younger. For the better part of his remaining years 
it was given to him to plough the Parliamentary 
sands, and in spite of the fact that we get inured to that 
kind of matter by innumerable histories of Parliamen- 
tarians (“perfect works one would say were they not 
unreadable,” as George Moore puts it), the fact remains 
that the interest passes in and out as the history passes 
in and out of Ireland. Colonel Moore himself 
recognises this, and very wisely keeps his history as 
much out of the House as possible. Nevertheless, 
Moore, as one of the establishers of the Irish Party, and 
the first to make of it an organised éffective force, 
cannot be neglected in that regard. He was the centre 
of English journalistic abuse at that time, and was a 
skilful Parliamentarian. Yet it is in Ireland, in the 
things that lay behind the Westminster screen, that the 
greater interest lies. It is only by the understanding 
of those events that we can perceive the cruelty of his 
own tenants rising against him—a cruelty that was not 
the less bitter because they themselves were speaking 
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out of want and poverty. It was this that in the end 
broke Moore’s heart: “ Cerus apoplexy-heartbreak I call 
it,” as Father Lavelle phrased it. It is a page out of 
Ireland’s irony. Indeed, this whole book, that the 
publishers have produced most handsomely and 
adequately, is a page out of Ireland’s history, dealing 
with not the least distinguished of her sons. 





The Acme of Bliss 


Love and £200 a Year. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 


“You don’t know how to be happy,’’ said Cynthia to 
her elder sister Esmé, as she looked at the turquoise ring 
on the third finger of her left hand. This is the key- 
note, the foundation-stone, on which Mrs. Praga has 
built a volume which every young person, male or 
female, contemplating matrimony, on £200 a year, 
should read and take to heart. Yet the story, every- 
thing considered, is no more than a thin thread running 
through a book of very practical advice. We all know 
what Mr. Punch said; but Cynthia did not adopt such 
a cynical suggestion—she married for love, and £200 
a year. Not that she was after the shekels-—“ thirty 
bob a week,” or “ bread and cheese and kisses,” or even 
less would have satisfied her. 

“Love binds love as hay binds hay,” and Cynthia 
married her devoted Roy with his £200 a year, and 
“prospects.” The ultra-superior Esmé, who preferred 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, or rather Israel, to “ That bliss 
of angels, love by love repaid,” sold herself to the 
wealthy Heinrich Markheim, lived with him, more or 
less, in a mansion in Park Lane, and was unhappy 
ever after; and so was he—but that, in these days, is 
a mere detail. 

We cannot all be millionaires, and Cynthia and Roy 
faced the fact at the very beginning of their engage- 
ment—he with his £200 a year, she with her savings in 
the G.P.O., and what dad and mum gave her towards 
her trousseau. This was not paltry, for it included— 
“Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askalon,” but proclaim it over the housetops of Bedford 
Park, where the young and interesting couple went to 
live—furs. 

Cynthia, per Mrs. Praga, was a very practical and 
experienced young lady, and for the benefit of those 
who may follow in her footsteps, she exhibits to us the 
trousseau which any bride of her inclinations and means 
might do well to adopt. Wild horses, however, would 
not force us to divulge the details of this mysterious and 
excellent matter. Read the book. Let us, however, 
attempt to break a lance, in all chivalry, with Cynthia 
—or should it be with Mrs. Praga ?—on a question we 
are supposed to know nothing about. We pass over the 


By MRs. ALFRED PRAGA. 
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six of this, and the three of that, and so on, but when 
Cynthia jots down “pins, hairpins, fancy pins, ETC., 
Is.,’’ we absolutely gasp and collapse, and leaving 
this conglomeration of feminine necessaries to the soup, 
or the pavement, or the bedroom floor, wonder how 





Cynthia will do her back hair up to-morrow morning, 
and fix her hat on. 

Yet feminine adornment is not everything, so let ys 
adjourn to the kitchen, and be fed like the brutes we 
are. Personally, we should like to meet again Tom 
Pinch’s sister, and see her making that pudding; as it 
is, concerning batterie de cuisine, had we only £200 
a year—and Cynthia, we might glory in the acquisition 
of innumerable articles acquired at the 6%d. bazaar, 
The fish-slice will probably fall to pieces in a week—we 
have known it do so—but be comforted, as the colander 
may last a month, so why grumble? 


Space forbids our dealing with the house-hunting and 
furnishing, and even drains and water-supply—questions 
on which Mrs. Praga, through Cynthia’s sweet though 
determined lips, discourses very learnedly. But it is 
not all household matters, for there is a little garden 
also, and a very lovable garden it is. 


And Roy and Cynthia were happy, with two bonny 
boys at their home in Bedford Park, and £200 a year, 
while Esmé, childless, was eating her heart out as she 
sat at the table in her mansion in Park Lane, facing 
Markheim, the German Jew, who would have given all 
his millions for just a tiny portion of the bliss which Roy 
and Cynthia had found. 

“T’d give it all. All my money, all my stocks and 
shares, and houses, and motor-cars, all I’ve got in the 
world for a son, a boy like Cynthia’s, and a woman who 
loved me as she loves Roy!” he exclaimed ; but the “rag 
and a bone, and a hank of hair,” did not respond. 

Before you get married, young people, read “Love 
and £200 a Year,” for it will not only teach you how to 
furnish and cook, it will also give you hints on washing, 
and the proper treatment of H.M. the baby’s bottle; 
and to a young mother that should indeed be the acme 
of bliss—except that still greater bliss “which passeth 
all understanding,’? and of which Mrs. Praga writes 
so well. 





Grave Charges 


Advance, India! By M. DE P. WEBB, C.I.E. 
King and Son. 5s. net.) 


Mr. WEBB, the Chairman of the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, is a well-known writer on Indian finance, 
and his previous works have met with full respect, 
though his views have not always been accepted. In 
his present book he has formulated grave charges 
against the system on which the finances of India have 
been managed by the India Office, really by the Finance 


(P. S. 





Committee thereof, on the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State. To arrive at a judicial conclusion 
on the entire case would entail an elaborate volume; 
the whole subject has been, at intervals, carefully 
investigated by Royal Commissions and been discussed 
in Blue Books; it is now again before another Royal 
Commission. All that is possible in our limits of space, 
is to give some idea of the charges, serious indeed, 
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brought by Mr. Webb against the system as it has been 
managed of recent years by the India Office authorities, 
whom, rather than the Government of India, he holds 
responsible for blunders in matters of detail as well as 
in matters of general policy. 

The problems of Indian finance are complicated by 
certain circumstances. Its objects are, of course, to do 
the best for the wealth and resources of India and to 
meet the requirements of governing the country. 
Whatever may have been the currency in India in former 
times, silver rupees have for years formed, and still 
form, its currency. The Government have to pay in 
gold large “home charges” in England, which 
amounted to nearly nineteen millions in IgI!1-12, 
though Mr. Webb states their amount to be fifteen 
to seventeen millions a year. But the Government 
revenues are collected in India in silver rupees. The 
India Office, therefore, put up to auction every week 
what are called Council drafts or bills, more than suffi- 
cient to cover the home charges during the year, for 
which the buyers pay gold to the Government in 
London and receive in exchange rupees in India. One 
of Mr. Webb’s charges is that the India Office, although 
it has no legitimate need whatever for money beyond 
the amount of the Home charges, sells its drafts at 
such low rates, to meet the demands of active trade, 
that large sums in excess of the Government require- 
ments are realised every year, so that huge amounts 
are withdrawn from India, where capital is dear and 
much wanted, to England, the land of cheap capital. 
There has, in fact, been in force for nearly ten years 
an undertaking that Council bills will be sold without 
limit of amount at a certain fixed rate. It is also 
alleged that the India Office has gratuitously accepted 
lower prices than it need have done for its drafts, and 
to this extent sacrificed India’s interests unnecessarily. 
Again, Mr. Webb asserts that with the closing of the 
Indian mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893, when 
their income in silver had become so depreciated that 
the Government were in great difficulties, the necessity 
for selling Council drafts by auction largely 
disappeared. His contention is that the sales of Council 
drafts should be strictly limited to the sum required to 
meet the Home charges, and no allotments should in 
any circumstances be made below a certain rate, that 
is, about the present equivalent of the cost for sending 
gold to India. He would allow for the sales of Council 
drafts for the express purpose of purchasing metal for 


the manufacture of further token coinage—subsidiary | 


to gold. 


that gold has been found by experience to be better for 
a nation than silver currency, that is, gold as the chief 
metallic monetary instrument, with a subsidiary token 
coinage; that there should be free and unlimited 
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coinage of gold at a Government mint, open to the © 


public whenever desired for coining; and that the 
Minimum of interference and manipulation of the 
currency by Government should be permitted. Auto- 
Matic movements in foreign exchanges would, it is 


claimed, result; and variations in prices and discounts 
would be automatically adjusted with the least dis- 
turbance to trade and finance. The Government of 
India have long wanted, and still want, an open mint 
in India for the free coinage of sovereigns; its estab- 
lishment was nearly realised eleven years ago, but 
dropped, upon certain difficulties and objections being 
raised at the time in England. The result is that, since 
sovereigns were made legal tender in India, that 
country has had a gold standard without a gold 
currency. Mr. Webb’s charge is that the India 
Office in recent years by its lax management 
and perverse: policy, has encouraged the further use of 
silver rupees, has checked the inflow of gold into India, 
has weakened the gold standard reserve, and by these 
methods has hindered the establishment of a gold 
currency in India, and delayed the growth of con- 
fidence, so that the inflow of large supplies of cheap 
capital—much desired—from outside has been very 
slow in coming. 

The paper currency of any country must be based 
upon a reserve of coin or securities. Mr. Webb con- 
tends that, as the paper currency is legal only for India, 
the whole of the paper currency reserve should be held 
in India, and its investment restricted to Indian 
securities, whereas the India Office has held part of this 
reserve in London. Again, after sovereigns had been 
made legal tender in September, 1899, a special gold 
standard reserve—to keep exchange steady, by being 
available in emergencies—was established from April, 
1900; to this reserve any profit on the coinage of rupees 
was to be credited. The India Office instead of hold- 
ing this reserve all in gold, as Mr. Webb contends it 
should have been, according to the recommendation of 
the Currency Committee of 1898, have invested part of 
it in sterling securities, have held part in silver in India, 
and have lent out large sums at low rates to private 
borrowers in London; so that less than two out of 
twenty-two millions have been held in gold. He also 
points out that the Government treasury cash balances 
have grown to about twenty-eight to thirty millions, 
taking India and London together, whereas seven 
millions would be sufficient to hold in India, and three 
millions for the India Office. Mr. Webb’s charge is 
that these three amounts added together—the two 
reserves and the cash balances—are in excess of the 
Government requirements, and that the surplus beyond 
the minimum ten millions required should be utilised in 
India, by reduction of taxation, or by being placed at 


| the service of the Indian money market, or, instead of 


The main principles on which Mr. Webb relies are | borrowing annually, for productive expenditure, or the 


reduction of debt. He writes very forcibly against the 
misuse of the balances in London by the India Office 
lending to cosmopolitan borrowers, nominally short 
period loans, but really by constant renewals, 
permanent loans on the easiest imaginable terms; 
while, almost simultaneously with this easy lending, the 
India office has been borrowing back. 

The gravamen of Mr. Webb’s charges is that Indian 
money has been employed by the India Office to suit 
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the financial purposes of London bankers strongly 
represented on the India Office Finance Committee, 
and that for this purpose the amounts of the balances 
available have been kept needlessly high, whereas the 
interests of India require that the balances should be 
kept as low as possible, so that more capital may be 
available for the Indian money market He would 
abolish the gold standard reserve altogether when 
thirty millions are held in gold in the paper currency 
reserve. These charges have been formally laid before 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Royal Commission on 
Indian Finance now sitting, and must be thoroughly 
examined. The India Office has assuredly some 
answers to offer to them, and they will be available to 
the public when the Commission’s report and the 
evidence taken come to be published. Opinions may 
differ, and mistakes may have been made bona-fide; it 
is to be hoped that Indian interests will not be found 
to have been subordinated to those of London City 
bankers. 


The Music of the Future 


Musica Futurista per Orchestra ridusione per piano- 
forte. Op. 30. Preceded by Il Manifesto dei 
Musicisti Futuristi; Il Manifesto Tecnico della 
Musica Futurista. La Distrusione della Quadra- 





tura. By FRANCISCO BALILLA PRATELLA. (Bon- 
giovanni, Bologna. 10 L.) 
“To mi rivolgo ai giovant.’’ All is well. We are 


young and quite passably “assetati di cose nuove, 
presenti e vive.’’ It is to us that Signor Pratella is 
addressing his harangues, his chords, and his curses. 
We are all attention. The music of the future is about 
to begin! But stay! Perhaps we are, after all, “the 
gentleman who may allow his attention to wander.”’ 
There is something about “spettro bavoso del passato, 
crittogama tumida di veleni’’ (which we do not quite 
understand), and about “being born old.’’ We are not, 
after all, “the gentleman whom’’ Signor Pratella “is 
addressing.’”’ We believe in the future, we are quite 
certain of the present; but we entertain, nevertheless, a 
friendly feeling towards the past. So does Signor 
Pratella, really; his knowledge of musical history 
bewrayeth him. The past and the future were never 
enemies ; those who make them so must be of that tribe 
of which M. Jaurés has spoken in a totally different 
connection, of the people who “could not attend a wed- 
ding without asking against whom the marriage was 
directed.”” The past and the future are very good 
friends, and the better so the better they are 
acquainted. 


Well, perhaps we were born old. There is worse to 
follow. We are, for the moment at any rate, a critic 
of sorts—not an Italian critic, a being whom Signor 
Pratella, in his loftiest moments, would probably 
esteem as “immédiatement au-dessous de rien ’’—but 
still a critic. Of such an one the maestro has said 





things that we will not “demean ourselves by repeat. 
ing.”’ 

Seriously, though, what does it all mean? “Lo 
studio libero’’ is obviously a good thing, and we doubt 
if any sensible person has ever thought otherwise; but 
it is a comparative term, and the whole debate centres 
round the quantity of free study desired. If the 
Futurists are asking for absolute freedom of study, 
they are demanding the absurd. It is demanding 
musical enfranchisement for every child of eighteen 
months old, for every baby that can balance itself on 
a music-stool. Music is a craft, like any other art; 
there are rules to be learnt if it is to be practised with 
safety. Aviation is an art that enjoys a good deal of 
Futurist patronage; we should not care to ascend in 
an aeroplane steered by a logical Futurist. The rules 
are the creation of rational humanity, and they are 
the rough but inevitable road to freedom in art. And 
there is Uhland’s admirable condition to be observed: 
“Singe, wem Gesang gegeben,”’ 


“Follow Nature!’’ says the Futurist, “get your in- 
spiration and your esthetics from Nature!’’ As if the 
great artists had ever done anything else! But for 
those who make a fetish of Nature, a man who in his 
time did some solitary fighting in the cause of art— 
we mean Whistler—has the final answer: “To say to 
the painter that Nature is to be taken as she is, is to 
say to the player that he may sit upon the piano.” 
We should like to sit on Signor Pratella’s piano; we 
might learn something both about Nature and about 
Signor Pratella; incidentally, we should probably have 
composed a Futurist masterpiece. The lady who 
recently published the Futurist manifesto, “De la 
luxure ’’—a Nature-worshipper, too, after her manner 
—urges women to “become again (7edevenir) sub- 
limely unjust, like all the forces of Nature.’’ Nature, 
which is really much the same thing as the Universe, 
is singularly unrecognisable in the réle of Art-master 
to a class composed exclusively of cavemen and 
Futurists. “Free Rhythm’’ is another fine battle-cry. 
“Tl ritmo é un cuore umano che pulsa.’”’ We have 
always believed it, but so, we think, have others more 
expert in the matter than ourselves, and they have dis- 
covered laws and invented rules in conformity with 
their belief. Signor Pratella is merely asking us to 
take off our fetters in order to put them on again-—to 
leave the theatre of art by the main door in order to 
return by the emergency exit. But what splendid 
sentimentalism rings out from the following phrase: 
“Nessun direttore d’orchestra potra mai sottomettere i 
battiti del cuore al dominio di una bacchetta’’! 


It is astonishing to find Signor Pratella, in the 
middle of his panegyric of free rhythm, discovering 
“errors’’—positive errors, some of them “unpardon- 
able’’—in the works of Wagner and Strauss. 


“For the literary part of his task,’’ Signor Pratella, 
like Gideon Forsyth, is “singularly well-equipped.” 
We give a few examples of his directions: “vivace- 
mente primaverile, 
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vivacemente ironico,’’ “ansios0, 
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“aumenta |’ansia, urlante, 
“delirando’’ (also passim). 

There is pleasure for all who may get hold of this 
work to try it. It contains a melody. This is rather 
like a certain bugle-call; it also faintly recalls the lilt 
of the “silly old Eva (or ’Enery)’’ that has sometimes 
been borne to our ears from the back streets of towns 
for a solid slice of summer evening. We have also 
tried to fit it to the legend of “Cousin Theresa,’’ who 
used to take out, among others, “Czsar’’ and “the big 
borzoi.”” 

This is the music of the new burning of Rome ad- 
vocated by Signor Marinetti and his friends. We 
hope the orchestra will not be unduly exposed. For 
the conductor, the Futurist Nero, we have no fears; 
he will have realised then, as never before, the folly 
of “submitting the beatings of the human heart to the 
dictation of a baton,’’ and will have long quitted the 
scene of his triumphant Apotheosis. Possibly even a 
Christian or two will have to suffer for his inspirations. 

The best time for taking the prescription is im- 
mediately after a bout of restaurant or casino band. 
It will always be found cheering; then it will be found 
refreshing as well. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention that the cover 
is by Signor Boccioni. 


ridendo’”’ (passim), 





Shorter Reviews 


Les Hain-Teny Merinas; Poésies populaires malgaches. 
Collected and translated by Jean Paulhan. 
(Geuthner, Paris. 7 fr. 50.) 


HE “Hain-Teny’’ is a most curious literary 
phenomenon. It is a popular traditional 
Madagascan literature—to call it poetry is to 
tread controversial ground—free, in some respects, 
as the wind, but bound, nevertheless, by a set 
of inexorable rules, which are extremely baffling 
for the European intelligence. This literature 
is fast disappearing, being discouraged, on account 
of its amatory form, by the missionaries. We 
understand that this is the first translation of a con- 
siderable number of hain-tenys into a European 
language. M. Paulhan collected the specimens con- 
tained in this volume in the course of two years’ travel, 
during which he enjoyed much native hospitality. 
The Hain-tenys are stages of a debate according to 
tules. Real legal disputes have been settled by this 
extraordinary method; M. Paulhan cites a dispute 
about wages that was settled thus to the satisfaction 
of both parties, who strung off their litanies of pro- 
verbial philosophy, on a love-motive, till one of them 
avowed himself vanquished. It is difficult to see why 
the last word in these contests is so final; apparently 
the person who produces the best and most apposite 
proverb wins. One of the disputants poses as a man, 
the other as a woman, but which is which it is appa- 
rently left to the chances of development to decide. 








We will give an example of the kind of obscurity 
that baffles us :— 


Pitipitika, éclaboussures de pluie fine. 

Dans la maison de qui vais-je entrer ? 

Dans la maison de Celui-qui-achéte-mille-a-la-fois. 
La chévre est un peu surprise. 


And here is a sound moral sentiment :— 


La femme d’un autre est pareille aux coraux répandus 
sur la natte 

Les yeux aiment a la voir 

Les mains ne peuvent pas la prendre. 





Les Deux Forces. A Play in Four Acts by P.-J. Jouve. 
(Editions de |’Effort Libre, Poitiers. 2 fr. 50.) 


M. JOUVE’s play suggests at once Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Strife.’’ The subject is partly the same: a 
strong man carries through an enterprise in the teeth 
of financial intrigues, labour unrest, and the timidity 
of his colleagues. There are also important differ- 
ences: in “ Strife’’ the strike is the thing, here it is 
incidental; Mr. Galsworthy’s “Two Forces’ act 
against one another, those of M. Jouve act in the same 
direction; finally, M. Jouve is a Frenchman, and the 
greater of his two forces is a woman. Mme. Mégard, 
the wife of the secretary of the company that controls 
the great enterprise—a new port that shall be capable 
of receiving the largest, newest liner—breathes her 
spirit into her lover, Sériés, the masterful engineer who 
has carried out the enterprise as it was originally 
planned, and is inspired to attempt a larger, more 
daring development of the scheme. Mégard’s dis- 
covery of the liaison leads to his joining in the oppo- 
sition to Sériés, and to his death during a fight with 
the strikers. Mme. Mégard goes out of her mind for 
a time, but at the end—a somewhat inartistic end, per- 
haps—she is united to Sériés. 

We do not know whether “ Les Deux Forces”? would 
act as well as “ Strife.’”? The two chief characters are 
rather “Supermannish,’’ and that demands super- 
actors; we distrust the superman everywhere, but 
especially on the stage. Then there are the pauses: 
“it is a world of silences,’? and M. Jouve has incor- 
porated a good many of them into his work. “Pause. 
Silence ’’—“ Silence religieux ’’—“ silence absolu ”’— 
“silence énorme’’—these are some of the stage direc- 
tions. Will it do? Who can tell? We should like 
to see a performance of “Les Deux Forces.” 





A Century of New Zealand’s Praise. By ARNOLD 
WALL. (Simpson and Williams, Christchurch, 
N.Z.) 


ONE hundred sonnets on a single theme! We were 
prepared for disappointment, but found, beyond a 
slight monotony inseparable from the effort of reading 
a hundred repetitions of the chosen measure, nothing 
to displease. Here and there, of course, comes a sign 
of effort, an indication that the work for a moment 
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grew heavy; probably the author himself will admit 
that he does not touch the highest levels. Still, it was 
worth doing. The book is divided into sections: the 
History of New Zealand; the Country; Nature and 
Sport; Industries; Worthies; and “Ourselves.’’ We 
take one spirited sonnet as an example of Mr. Wall 
at his best :— 


Give me a long day on the Clayton track, 
A stout flax stick, and thirty miles to go, 
By lonesome valleys where the foxgloves grow, 
Rarely awaked, save by the mules that pack 
Standards and wire, or by the musterer’s hack. 
I halt and gaze upon the plains below, 
Pick out the roads, the streams, the farms I know; 
Then on and up, into the pathless back : 
The winding bush-clad gorges, dark and deep, 
Filled with the music of the hurrying streams; 
Haunt of the wild pig and the hermit sheep; 
Above, the broad-winged falcon floats and screams; 
Home by the grassy spur, long, rough and steep, 
While Four Peaks redden in the sunset-beams. 
This is entitled “Foot-hills,’’ and is certainly a vivid 
picture of the land that lies so far away. Mr. Wall 
is to be congratulated on his energy, his feeling for 
thyme—he makes no slips in this—and his pride in 
che country. 





Le Blocus: Episode de la Fin de l’Empire. Ch. I- 
XIII. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited, with 
Notes, etc., by R. F. JAMES, B.A. (W. B. Clive, 


University Tutorial Press. Is. 4d.) 


THE blockade of Phalsbourg occurred towards the end 
of the Napoleonic wars, after the Emperor’s fatal expedi- 
tion to Moscow and his disastrous defeat at Leipzig. 
The former campaign was the beginning of the great 
commander’s undoing. He could contend against flesh 
and blood, shot and shell, but the terrible rigours of a 
Russian winter decimated his army of over half a 
million men to such an extent that not more than one- 
fifth ever saw their homes again. As told in an old 
song of the period, Bonaparte beat a hasty retreat from 
Russia, and left the remnant of his army to do the best 
it ‘could for itself— 

‘*The deuce may take the hindmost, 

All on the road from Moscow,”’ 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight 

To fight all day, and freeze all night, 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 

When the fields were so white, and the sky so blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

He stole away—lI tell you true— 

All on the road from Moscow. 

Then came Leipzig, and the advance of the Allies 
into France. This is the period chosen by the joint 
authors for their well-known story, of which the Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press have now issued the first thirteen 
chapters, with “explanatory notes,” “questionnaires,” 
and “retranslations.” The particular volume under 
notice—there are many others in the series—is 


undoubtedly a fascinating way of teaching French, for 
the story itself is vivid and full. of interest, and will 
grasp the student’s attention. 
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Fiction 


Averno. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
Co. 6s.) 


(Ward, Lock, and 


R. MITFORD is not up to his usual form in 

this story: as a rule, he spins a rattling good 
adventure yarn, but this blend of suffragettes and 
South Africa is extremely unconvincing. Philip 
Averno first lost his heart in England to Eva Passing- 
hame, then went out to South Africa and won the 
affections of Violet Enscombe, finally returning to 
make it up with Eva and—presumably—to marry her. 


There the book ends, which, from a psychological 
point of view, is a mistake, since we are definitely 
shown that Violet had a hold on Averno’s life and 
affections. Moreover, Eva was not the right woman 
for him, as one knows in reading of their intimacy— 
the two characters would clash, and inevitable disaster 
lies beyond the final page of the story. It seems as 
though the author had not realised the characters of 
the people with whom he dealt here, for otherwise he 
would not have twisted them out of normal impulses 
and their results into distinctly eccentric mistakes. 


Even apart from this, there is little conviction in 
the story. It is a jumble, lacking Mr. Mitford’s usual 
thrilling incidents—for he can tell a most exciting 
story when he likes. We trust that, in his next book, 
he will leave suffragettes alone and stick to the scenes 
and people whom he describes with such realism, for 
very evidently psychology is not his métier—at least, 
the psychology of the suffragette is beyond him. 





Was She Right? By JOHN KaRLo. (Heath, Cranton 
and Ouseley. 2s. 6d. and Is. net.) 


IN reading this story one is reminded of the little 
moral tales that were written for children some forty 
or fifty years ago. The language is stilted, and the 
people very little resemble real human beings. The 
theme—a rich girl wishing to be loved for herself 
alone—has nothing in the shape of novelty to recom- 
mend it as the basis of a story, although, had the 
author essayed to undertake his task in an original or 
bright manner, he could have been certain of a good 
reception. As it is, however, it is not possible to feel 
in sympathy with any of the characters, for the simple 
reason that it is certain that people like them do not 
exist. Langton, a very good young man, is much in 
love with Lucy, an equally charming maiden. Having 
asked papa’s consent, he enters upon a carefully pre- 
pared little speech which evidently is intended as a 
proposal, for Lucy, not having “a particle of affecta- 
tion in her composition,” but being “ always plain and 
straightforward . . . softly answered ‘ Yes.’ And for 
the first time his lips pressed on those of Lucy in the 
warm embrace of ardent love.’’ So we leave the happy 
pair, and close a sorry attempt at a love story. 
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Discovery. 
Jackson. 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
6s. ) 


(Sidgwick and 


AN artistic idler and foseur, Oswald Bouverie to wit, 
was suddenly faced by the fact that unless he forsook 
London and the life he had known, and took to the 
open air, he had but a very little time to live. So he 
said good-bye to Aisne Barrett, who loved what he 
might have been rather than himself, and having as he 
thought but a very few months more on earth, set out 
to find the meaning of life. 

Then to Aisne there came Christopher Cummins, a 
gold-miner who had lived hardly. Bouverie, after four 
years of the open, had not fully grasped the meaning of 
life, and, trifling still, was not quite sure whether he 
wanted to go back to Aisne. She, in the meantime, 
married Cummins, knowing that the great love of her 
life must remain a buried thing. Then, at finding her 
another man’s wife, Bouverie knew how much he 
wanted her. 

The author solves the problem set thus in an original 
fashion; unfortunately he is compelled to make use of 
coincidence—or rather of an unforeseen circumstance— 
to bring about his end. And this is well and naturally 
done. There is a rather unnecessary other woman, who 
drifts into the story in a way more common to life than 
to well-planned fiction, but she, like the remainder of 
the characters, is thoroughly interesting. The book is 
very well and wittily written, its story “grips” from the 
start, and on the whole the author is to be congratulated 
on the production of this excellent novel. 





The Man in the Car. 
Long. 6s.) ° 


By ALAN RALEIGH. (John 


THE hardened novel reader, sated by innumerable 
attempts at a solution of the problem of sex—and, 
moreover, attempts usually made by writers to whom 
love and the ways thereof are but very partially re- 
vealed—turns with relief to a really good detective 
story. Such a story is this: from the first chapter, 
wherein the wealthy Jewish banker is found murdered 
beside the wreck of his car, up to the final page, which 
tells how the young country doctor won for himself a 
wife, the interest is well sustained. It was, perhaps, 
a mistake on the author’s part to indulge in such a 
detailed description of the banker’s past after giving 
the solution to the principal mystery that the story 
contains, but it was a mistake on the right side. 
Through two-thirds of the book, or more, the reader 
is misled and puzzled to his heart’s content with regard 
to the perpetrator of the crime, and the rest of the 
story is well worth reading. The love interest, per- 
haps, is rather weak, and in the matter of style there 
are patches of faulty work—but it is a really good 
detective story. 

We are grateful to the author in that he has not 
attempted to depict omniscience. His unofficial sleuths 
are human, liable to error, and not ashamed to 
acknowledge their mistakes. We recognise in them 





| 








such men as ourselves—cleverer, perhaps, but laying 
no claim to absolute infallibility. The gentleman 
who, on being shown a watch-chain, can tell the colour 
of the wearer’s eyes and the size of his boots is a 
stranger to these pages. The rarity in detective stories 
of really human detectives adds warmth to the welcome 
which we accord to this work. 





Beset by Spies. 
Co. 6s.) 


THERE is a flavour of the detective stories of twenty 
or thirty years ago about this book. A baronet incognito 
with a very lovely daughter and a packet of plans of 
international importance; an “other woman,’”’ of sur- 
passing beauty, with a scoundrelly, titled brother; a 
body of Japanese spies, one of Russian ditto, and a 
mysterious Chinaman who changes his identity by con- 
cealing his pigtail under a wig; automatic pistols in 
place of the old-time revolvers, and, so far as we are 
able to judge, some astonishingly bad shooting; an 
abduction, a rescue, and the conventionally happy 
ending—these are some of the items that go to make up 
a story which would be very exciting if only it were 
credible. Unfortunately, it is not even possible to think 
reality into the book, much less to read it and believe 
as one reads that these things happened. 

Half-way through the book we are flung into the 
middle of the North Sea fishing fleet incident of the 
Russo-Japanese war, but, unfortunately, this part of 
the story is no more credible than the rest, and we 
cannot believe in the torpedo-carrying steam trawler 
that went out, apparently from Yarmouth, undetected. 
One paragraph in the first chapter of the book is worthy 
of note: — 


“Her walk was the gait of one who touches the earth 
as she moves but whose springy possibilities of self- 
lavitation render such terrestrial contact pure con- 
descension.’? The man who can write like that ought 
not to descend to mere fiction, when advertisement- 
writing offers such splendid openings as at the present 
time. 


By JAMES BLYTH. (F. V. White and 





The Dominant Race. By W. H. ADAMS. 
Elder and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. ADAMS brings to his task but a small amount of 
literary skill, and the chief value of his book arises 
from his thorough knowledge of the West Coast and 
its ways. The story is that of James Brown, who very 
nearly killed himself on arrival in West Africa through 
having promised his foolish fiancée that he would 
adopt Christian Science principles and take no drugs. 
Fortunately for him, Hilary, the man whom Brown 
was sent to relieve, forced the newcomer to forgo his 
folly and to take quinine. 

After that, the story concerns Brown’s breaking in 
to the ways of the coast; it tells how Hilary nearly, 
but not quite, ruined the younger man’s chance of 
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happiness by giving Brown’s fiancée the impression 
that he had taken the quinine willingly. There is 
trouble for a time, but everything ends happily, and 
Hilary proves himself a fine character at the finish. 

The love interest, however, is rather pale and in- 
effectual—it bears a manufactured stamp rather than 
the impress of actual happening. Native ways and 
customs, and the power of the fetish, are far better 
expressed, and prove the chief attraction of the book. 
So well done is that part of the work that we should 
like to see the author quitting fiction for the sake of 
fact, and putting on paper the actual knowledge upon 
which he has drawn for the composition of this 
romance. He should be able to add considerably to 
the available information on West African natives and 
their ways. 








Foreign Reviews 


LA VIE DES LETTRES. 


HE July number maintains—or nearly—the high 
standard of the first number. M. Maurice Barrés 
writes enthusiastically of Count Albert de Mun, whose 
memoirs are being published, and of his lofty ideals; 
M. Speth analyses M. Barrés and the importance he 
attaches to will as a factor in life. Mr. Kipling’s 
“Last Suttee’? and “Ballad of the King’s Mercy’”’ are 
translated by M. Bazile. M. Sauvebois attempts a 
synthesis, based on contemporary writers, of “l’Im- 
périalisme frangais.’’ His conclusions are that Europe 
needs the regeneration of a new spirit, that that re- 
generation can come only from a united and extensive 
body of thought, and that “la formation du nouvel 
esprit européen est possible seulement en France.’’ M. 
Jean Miiller, one of the writers thus laid under con- 
tribution, is also given the opportunity of speaking his 
mind in an article of his own. M. Beauduin has several 
hundred lines of verse—“Les Poémes de 1]’Epoque’’— 
celebrating the aeroplane and the coming millennium ; 
it is a kind of gentlemanly Futurism. M. Poinsot has 
an article to beg M. Beauduin and others to keep their 
engineering lyricism for poetry, and not to let it 
encroach on decorative art. M. Paul Adam thumps a 
table to proclaim that American wealth and American 
methods are rather fine things; he has the air of one 
delivering a brand-new paradox. M. Aumaitre’s con- 
tribution is, unfortunately, his last, as an obituary 
notice informs us. This journal is full both of promise 
and of performance; there is, perhaps, just a little too 
much of the “respective tubs’’ method, attributed to 
two Oxford historians of a bygone day. 


L’ACTION NATIONALE. 


July. M. Augé-Laribé is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic on “]’Agriculture francaise en 1912.”’ M. 
Lescure, concluding his articles on the Banque de 
France, thinks that that institution, may be made to 
supersede the Bank of England as the centre of inter- 





national finance. M. Sauret shows how the Jesuits, 
always threatened, and managed to outlast Napoleon. 
M. Desliniéres concludes his articles on North African 
colonisation. M. Camille Mauclair has a magnificent 
paper on “la crise artistique et ]’attitude de |’Etat.”’ 
With regard to recent crazes, he puts the question of 
“jmitating’’ the ancients in its proper place. “II s’agit, 
non d’obéir a la méme esthétique, mais de s’imposer 
la méme régle morale.’”” The ancients have left 
“d’écrasantes legons de pauvreté, d’humilité, d’in- 
tégrité, d’idéalism et de désintéressement.’’ As for 
the literary “progressists’’—Futurists and others—we 
should remember that Wagnerism and Impressionism 
were “de glorieuses saignées qui déterminent |’anémie 
et commandent le repos.” 


LA REVUE BLEUE. 


July 19. M. Maurice Lair speaks with authoriy, and 
his article on the Anglo-German situation in Asia 
Minor as modified by recent events is very interesting ; 
the Bagdad Railway negotiations recall the history of 
the Suez Canal. An unsigned article on the German 
artillery, and a critique by M. L. Maury of a book on 
the Revolutionary drama, may be noticed. 

July 26. Letters of Béranger are given—not very 
interesting so far, but there are others to come. 
Madame Augagneur writes of Antanarivo, M. de la 
Mauviniere of Richelieu (the town created by the Car- 
dinal), and M. Bonet-Maury of F.-X. Garneau, 
Canadian historian. M. Duboscq pleads for the 
“Ecoles confessionnelles’’ in Egypt and Asia Minor. 


LE MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


July 16. M. G. le Cardonnel examines the conception 
of a latter-day “Renaissance frangaise’’ as expressed 
by such authors as Agathon, MM. de Bouhélier, Péguy, 
etc. He concludes that they tend, Agathon especially, 
to give to the rising generation the credit that really 
belongs to their fathers, Dreyfusards, and others. M. 
Benda continues his reply to the Bergsonists, dealing 
specifically with the various meanings of “intuition’’ 
he distinguishes in M. Bergson’s work. M. H. Albert 
supplies a further opportunity of finding out about 
Hauptmann’s “1813’’ to those who have not already 
done so. 


LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


July. M. Bonnet’s analysis of the connection between 
“Guerre et Capitalisme’’ is very impressive; it 1s 
curious to find him in agreement with M. Drumont 
of the Libre Parole in his denunciation of Jews and 
quasi-Jews; M. Bonnet is, of course, a Socialist, nuance 
Fabian. M. Van der Voo gives extracts from the 
correspondence of Elisée Reclus, geographer and 
anarchist. M. Chassé culls notes on “la Tuberculose 
de Chopin’’ from M. Ganche’s work on that composer. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


July 19. M. Loisy reviews several books, including 
Herr Hehn’s “Die biblische und die babylonische Got- 
tesidee.’? July 26. Some more reviews by M. Loisy; 
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others by M. Biovés of Balkan books, such as Lieu- 
tenant Wagner’s. M. Mathiez notices M. Mourret’s 
“L’Eglise et la Révolution ”’ with the ruthlessness and 
thoroughness of a rival authority. 





Sier Fiorentino—Il 


By WILFRID THORLEY 


I USED to go daily for my afternoon coffee to the 

Café Bella Vista, which looks out on to the Baptis- 
try, and hear the men folk argue. What a ripe, 
yeasting animal the Florentine is! With his quick 
perception what might he not do? His very subtlety 
of intelligence betrays him: your dullard Saxon, with 
purpose set, will go steadily to his goal, turning neither 
to the right nor the left. But Sier Fiorentino can set out 
on no pilgrimage without finding pretty wayside 
flowers; and, during the lilt of an amorous “stornello’’ 
will find a hundred cogent reasons for procrastination. 
He will set out down the “Lung Arno’’ to see the races 
in the Casciné, and loiter for an hour absorbed body 
and soul in the fantastic riot of the waters where Arno 
leaps over the long trough to a lower bed. By gazing 
half the year on a sky that threatens to flay him and 
living for a quarter of the remaining half in a climate 
which has the debilitating effect of a continual warm 
bath, he has acquired a general leisureliness of life im- 
possible in the cold and humidity of our own island, 
where inaction makes too surely for disease. So he is 
great at a spurt, but no plodder. The unfinished 
facades stand for a sign. 

He sings continually and racks his soul with mimic 
agonies from grand opera; and I fancy it would be 
difficult to over-estimate what a surplus of unruly 
spleen is purged away by the pity and terror simulated 
in these desperate musical bouts. He bickers con- 
stantly with his good wife, that fine woman whose 
coarse black hair grows low down on her forehead, and 
whose sharp-cut nostrils seem ever ready to dilate at 
fancied danger or affront. For me there is much that is 
forbidding in the good lady’s aspect. She has tasted 
both bitter and sweet, and her palate is somewhat 
jaded. She walks with a superb insolence of languid 
motion along the streets, her deep chest surging for- 
ward like a boat’s bows breasting water or a resentful 
swan all beruffled against intrusion. But her quality of 
tact is regal and compels my homage. She can 
set you at ease with the turn of a finger, and hint an 
ineffable deference in the cadence of a phrase. At a 
fancied slight (for her amour propre is tender) she can, 
with equal grace, affect a polar chill and aloofness. To 
be sure, she has sisters of a more voluble and slovenly 
kind, who dress gaudily; paint; and spit on the tiled 
floors; whose voices are strident and belie the native 
grace of Tuscan speech. Both she and they say “Hasa’”’ 
and “Havallo’’; are not always over nice about exple- 
tives; believe that fingers were made before forks, and 
that too much water is bad for the complexion. She 









rejoices in a fullness of bust which with us would be 
accounted brutish, and cherishes with especial care a 
large mole on her cheek such as is esteemed a mark of 
great beauty in both men and women. 

But why, in a people so distinguished for beauty of 
poise and figure, does Nature produce such a bewilder- 
ing number of dwarfs and freaks? Does the more 
tropical human plant tend to this capricious flowering ? 

There is old Rossi, with whom I often talked over 
the cups, a great burly fellow of fifty odd years, with 
a wrinkled bull’s neck and stiff, low-growing hair. But 
when he opened his mouth—£cco !—the husky treble 
of a boy of twelve. That was surprising surely; but, 
when he rose from the table, he was no taller than when 
he sat. His figure slowly broadened down to a tub- 
like stomach, and—£cco!—a pair of shrivelled grass- 
hopper legs splayed outward from the knees, on which 
he waddled like an overfed goose. 

He kept a little straw-hat store near the Mercato 
Nuovo, and was a real genius at bargaining. He would 
gauge a customer’s purse capacity in a twinkling; 
soothe his vanity with some audacious compliment ; and 
finally let the poor fly out of his parlour too well 
pleased with himself to reckon over nicely on expendi- 
ture. He did some little shopping for me, until I hap- 
pened to discover, by some odd chance, that he was 
deftly extracting a liberal commission from vendor and 
customer alike, on the plea of serving both. However, 
I fared little better alone, and the only articles that I 
ever felt sure of obtaining at a just price were stamps 
and postcards. 

I was a guest of Signor Fiorentino and his spouse 
for nine months in the heart of the city, in a street 
branching from the busy Via Calzaioli, on the top floor 
of a six-storied building, midway between that house 
of the Alighieri in which it is surmised that Dante was 
born, and the dark bulk of Or San Michele. It is a 
street that can be not a little malodorous; there are 
several cheap restaurants in it, a chandlery store and a 
“Cartoleria’’; while a flaunting harlotry chirrups 
nightly on the kerb. 

With a humble family, in a cheery and comfortable 
penury, I lived for less than three lire a day, all told;. 
I had my clothes brushed and my buttons sewed on 
with gracious alacrity; and, from the old Badbdo, who. 
acted as cook (he had descended from keeping a regular 
restaurant) I earned cheaply the epithet of Carissimo 
for an occasional penny Tuscan cigar, over which he 
would drowse after the midday meal, with one eye on 
a wife who was master of all household ceremonies, 
looking very much like a wise old dog alert to see on 
which side the crumbs will fall from a tyrannous 
master, or ready to shuffle away from his raised boot. 


My floors, of course, were carpetless and paved with 
red tiles. Scrubbing is here unknown; but a little 
sprinkling from an old flask, followed by the scratch 
of a broom, served them for a cleaning each morning. 
Before Pentecost they were repainted with a red wash, 
and all the rooms received a special blessing from the 
visiting priest. The doorway which opened on to the 
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stairs had a double lock, three sliding bolts, and a 
chain. It was made of stout wood four inches thick 
and studded over with iron knobs; and in place of a 
slit for letters, had a tiny square peep-hole through 
which one could first glimpse the doubtful visitant. 
Communication with the street was made by means of 
a ball of twine, and was often retarded by its hopeless 
entanglement, compelling the eager exile to scamper 
down the long zig-zag succession of steps to claim his 
long-expected letters, amid a hail of apologies from 
the Signora hauling up the half-lowered basket through 
the open window. 


Through these front windows you caught sight of 
the lion rampant that gives a final note of strident 
menace to the grim tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, and 
a hundred paces brought you into the open square 
where the ’buses are drawn up in rank and the 
contadini swarm on Fridays. Thence you passed easily 
along the Uffizi arcading where for a handful of grain 
the pigeons, like winged blossoms, fluttered down, and 
in five minutes hailed the Ponte Vecchio leering 
quaintly at you like an old vowé in his dotage with the 
green window-shutters for blinkers over his puffy eyes, 
and the wooden piles for crutches. 








Concerning Proverbs 


I' has unfortunately become the fashion ta decry 

popular proverbs, and to regard them as vulgar or 
even banal. A lecturer deems it necessary to apologise 
if he makes use of one, and it is practically impossible 
to discover any old proverb in a present-day newspaper, 
magazine, or novel. The writer in his schooldays once 
ventured a definition which was praised by the masters, 
viz., “A proverb is a lie neatly expressed and repeated 
by one wise man to another.” He sincerely repents the 
depreciation; for what is a proverb after all but the 
quintessence of popular wisdom? A study of proverbs 
is a study of democratic philosophy and ethics; and it 
has the merit of brevity instead of the lengthy disserta- 
tions which have taken its place. An aged sage of the 
twentieth century says: “ Persistency is the prima facie 
evidence of positive qualities, and the valuable is 
separated from the valueless by the inevitable elimina- 
tion of the ephemeral or adventitious.” But the fifteenth 
century peasant said: “Time tries all things”—and the 
difference is merely in length and lucidity. A modern 
writer will announce that since every effect must have 
an adequate causation, one cannot possibly obtain-a high 
state of excellence when the given circumstances and 
contributory influences are of inferior quality. In other 
words, you cannot “make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” It will be seen that the condensed parable (called 
a proverb) is infinitely more suggestive and to the point 
than the more literal language. We live in an age which 
admires epigram, paradox, and trite expression, and 
half our papers publish collections of “ Brainpuffs,” 
“Pointed Paragraphs,” and “Tabloid Wisdom.” And 








yet the traditional and anonymous epigrams published 
by humanity at large are deemed beneath our notice. 
Moreover, all great writers are continually coining new 
proverbs with the facility of Mrs. Poyser, and one can 
understand the ignorant critic who charged Shakespeare 
with borrowing familiar quotations to pack into his 
plays. 

Some proverbs are often frankly untrue, such as, 
“ Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” or “ Still 
waters run deep.” These are not generally true either 
in their literal or applied significance. Others are true 
as they stand, but false in their allegorical meaning. 
“A rolling stone may gather no moss,” but a man who 
sticks in the same place too long does not gain the best 
experience. 

Proverbs frequently contain a half-truth which needs 
cautious application. In fact, it is easy to select 
proverbs which appear at first glance contradictory. 
Further consideration shows that they emphasise differ- 
ent aspects of the same idea. If we wish to encourage 
an overtimid speculator we may remind him of 
“Nothing venture, nothing win.” But there are other 
proverbs which condemn reckless speculation, such as 
“Look before you leap,” or “A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” Again, “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” suggests that “the fewer the better” > 
but the correlative idea is to be seen in “ Many hands! 
make light work,” or “ Union is strength.” Some people 
are too careless of trifles and we remind them: “Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.” But for that large class of people who 
miss the great facts in their contemplation of details 
we have a ready-made diagnosis—* Penny wise, pound 
foolish.” Similarly one may pair off as complementary 
truisms: “ A stitch in time saves nine,” and “ It is never 
too late to mend,” or “Well begun is half done,” and 
“Tt is the end that decides the race.” 

One must always be ready to admit that a proverb 
is only conditionally true. It must be carefully selected 
in order to be apposite. Perhaps the only evil that can 
come from a rich treasury of national proverbs is a 
tendency to regard them as infallibly inspired and 
invariably appropriate. When any great crisis occurred 
in the career of Don Quixote his faithful squire recited 
a string of proverbs, usually quite beside the mark; but 
apparently he felt it necessary to fire them off as a 
schoolboy sets off crackers. A judicious proverb is a 
summing up of a situation. It needs nothing added or 
substracted. It is self-evident, decisive, and unwaver- 
ing in its flight. When one has declared “ The grapes 
are sour,” or “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” there 
is no more to be said. | 

The paradoxer’s trick of inverting proverbs is rather 


* cheap unless they happen to be truer in that form. One 


soon sees through the dodge of announcing that “ Every 
silver lining has its dark cloud,” or “Heaven is made 
in marriage.” Perhaps some interesting experiments 
may be made by breaking all proverbs in two and 
joining different pieces. Thus—“It’s the last straw 
that dreads the fire,” “It’s the long lane that breaks 
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the camel’s back,” “The new broom calls the kettle 
black,” “A bird in the hand gathers no moss,” “ It’s no 
use locking the stable door if wishes were horses,” 
“Fine feathers dread the fire,” “Stolen fruits tell no 
tales,” “ Punctuality is the soul of wit.” And thus one 
might continue almost indefinitely. We contend that 
every one of these hybrid proverbs is literally true, and 
more important still, every one has a certain allegorical 
truth. The last, for example, is frequently discovered 
by most of us at some time or other. We can always 
think of a fine reply to some witty remark about half an 
hour afterwards. If only we could have thought ot it 
at once! But “ Punctuality is the soul of wit!” 

What is the difference between these freakish pio- 
verbs so popular with our epigrammatists to-day and 
the stock proverb of antiquity? Simply that the older 
proverb is profoundly true rather than merely clever. 
It is useful as well as amusing. It is a guiding star 
rather than a firework. Quite recently a paradox-monger 
uttered a saying that “A profit is often without hcnour 
in business,’’ and other journals repeated the mo¢ as 
a good thing well said. It is quite evident, however, 
that the saying would be a mere platitude except for a 
play upon the words of Scripture about “A prophet 
without honour.” The splendour of the utterance is a 
reflected light from an old proverb—a sort of borrowed 
radiance or moonshine. The older proverb describes 
an unexpected yet unfortunate truth which has many 
applications, while the modern version is a mournful 
fact which glints in its casual setting. A vital proverb 
loses nothing by translation ; but the freakish cleverness 
of modern epigrams produces only a worn-out platitude 
playfully rendered and incapable of translation. 

All things considered, the national proverb which 
stood the test of generations is in every way preferable 
to the more commonplace versions of ethical exposition 
as well as to the ingenuity of the popular paradox. The 
time-honoured proverb is a golden nugget. The modern 
substitutes are either gold ore or gilt. 

J. W. M. 





Munich: 


By W. BLAIKIE MURDOCH. 


an Expression 


HE country traversed when journeying from 
Flushing to Munich is full of variety. After 
speeding in the early morning through Holland, with 
its gentle and charming colouring, and its endless 
scenes reminiscent of the old Dutch painters, one soon 
begins to dream about the Rhine. And anon the 
dream is realised, for after gaining Cologne the train 
steams for many miles hard by the-great river, and 
hour after hour one looks out at the vineclad hills, 
pondering sometimes on the pictures which Turner 
painted here. Presently the scene of Heine’s Lorelei 


comes in sight, and afterwards many other places 
famous in the legendary lore of Rhineland; but 
betimes river and mountains dwindle into the distance, 











giving place to a vast stretch of level land, densely 
populated. Yet there are further mountains ahead— 
the mountains of Bavaria—and soon the train is wend- 
ing its way through these, often creeping at a snail’s 
pace on account of the steep incline; and here in these 
wooded glens, many of them suggestive of Perthshire, 
more associations and memories flit across the brain. 
Widely different they are from all those evoked earlier 
in the day, and so it comes to pass that, when at 
length the train approacnes Munich at nightfall, one 
appears to have been travelling for months instead of 
only for hours, and to have crossed many frontiers 
rather than merely one. Here, it seems, is a land far 
in the remotest south, a land of mystery and weird- 
ness, and mayhap untrodden as yet by the foot of 
man. 


But Munich divests itself speedily of this air of 
mystery as one walks the streets by day, and, indeed, 
the whole town is curiously lacking in any definable 
temperament or atmosphere of its own. Edinburgh 
has been aptly defined by Stevenson as “venerable,’’ 
Paris is truly French, and London redolent of the 
typical Saxon outlook on life; while there are sundry 
other places to each of which a distinct, and, perhaps, 
exclusive character pertains. At Kenilworth, for 
example, the stately Elizabethan period is very 
present, while Oxford whispers gently of Stuart 
times, and at Bath the eighteenth century seems still 
in existence; yet no definite presence is felt constantly 
at Munich, and instead one’s thoughts are set wander- 
ing in multifarious different directions. In only a 
single relation is this town the least consistent, for that 
impression received on first approaching it—the sense 
of being far in the remotest south—is received again in 
every street or square, its perennial emphasis being due 
no doubt to the abundance of gay colouring. Uni- 
forms are, of course, greatly in evidence, particularly 
one which the Prince Regent himself wears—azure 
trimmed with vermilion; while white duck suits are 
common and bright headgear is not confined to the 
women, the students all wearing caps of gaudy hue. 
And, wander where one will, the eyes are still greeted 
by the sight of gardens rich in flowers, while there is 
scarcely an important street but contains some build- 
ings whose walls are decked brilliantly on the outside. 
The massive Hotel de Ville is white, painted with huge 
symbolic figures, while the Parliament House has life- 
sized statues of mounted knights above the doorway. 
Some parts of the General Post Office are garnished 
with a reddish orange shade, while on one wall a deep 
red forms a background for paintings of Greek horse- 
men; and yet more striking is the Hof Theater, on one 
part of which Centaurs are shown against a gold 
ground, while on another the muses are figured with 
a repoussoir of deep blue. In short, an almost 
Oriental if not barbaric glitter is salient in the main 
thoroughfares; while even in the poorer parts of the 
town bright colouring is still prominent, for the 
Bavarians love to have devotional pictures on the 
facades of their houses. As a rule they are tawdry 
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works, yet at least one of them, its theme the Virgin 
and Child, is redeemed by the lines of genuine poetry 
painted beneath it. “Dear holy one, watch over us!” 
the poet writes; while he tells that here of old stood an 
egg market, but that now the place is consecrate to the 
most sacred among women. A sweet, andante music 
pervades the anonymous verse, and pondering thereon 
one’s gaze wanders aimlessly till arrested by,a plate 
telling the name of the street; and lo! it is 
Maricupletz. 

The lack of any uniformity in the general impres- 
sion given by Munich is due largely to the infinite and 
curious variety of the architecture. There are many 
fine medizval archways, each of them spangled with 
coats of arms, while there are innumerable other build- 
ings the sight of which gives an equally potent surprise 
to the wanderer. For one of the Bavarian kings, 
Ludwig I, father of Wagner’s patron, was a great 
lover of travelling, and sought to erect in Munich a 
series of memorials to his journeys. Returning from 
Greece, he would straightway build something Hel- 
lenic, or on coming home from Italy he would act in 
analogous fashion; and so it happens that nearly all 
architectural styles are represented in the town, some 
parts of which are prone accordingly to suggest an 
international exhibition. Standing in Lenbach Platz, 
for instance, the gaze rests now on a Byzantine church, 
and now on a memory of Florence in Renaissance 
days; while there are imposing Roman buildings all 
around, and not far off a cluster of mighty Greek 
temples—the quarters of the Secession Art Society, the 
Glyptotheca, and the old and new Pinakotheks, the 
latter decorated inside in the pseudo-Egyptian style 
beloved in France during the Empire. Sometimes a 
troop of soldiers will march past, their arms and 
helmets glittering in the fierce, southern sunlight; and 
for a minute or more, while they have a background of 
classic buildings, they become transformed into a 
Roman cohort, and take one’s thought far into the 
past. Yet this fancy lasts for but a moment, for it is 
impossible to avoid feeling that all this suggestion of 
bygone centuries is a little deliberate, a little 
theatrical; it is impossible to forget that the Greek 
temples are imitations. They are not indigenous to 
their surroundings, and so they do not summon the 
past as the old streets in other towns do; yet there is 
one place in Munich where the present is often swept 
away, and that is a park on a hill overlooking the 
city. A lovely park it is, its wooded sides sloping 
down to a river, while the views it commands are rich 
in the charm of aerial perspective; and loitering here 
in the evening, when the great medley of classic build- 
ings gradually become less distinct, and thus assume 
a certain unity, it seems as though one stood indeed in 
ancient Greece. 

And there is a Grecian flavour, too, about one of 
the most beautiful of Munich’s occasional sights—a 
dance in the garden of the Prinz Regenten Theater. 
Each danseuse has a simple robe of grey, just such a 
robe as one pictures the Greek maidens wearing; and 








they do not aim at contortions like the Russian dancers | 








pervading the English stage, but instead sway with a 
graceful, undulating rhythm. The blue sky overhead 
and the flowers around give a novel charm to the 
whole thing, but they confer a still greater charm on 
another dance, one by little children. These wear 
bright dresses, while they hold garlands of roses in 
their hands; and as they move they look like real 
flowers; they seem to have grown up amid their sur- 
roundings, and to be dancing for sheer delight, or just 
because the wind blows them hither and thither. It is 
like an unexpected vision of Fairyland, or an 
exquisite setting of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ 
and, in fact, the little dancers cross the memory very 
distinctly when looking back on Munich. Yet a dalle¢ 
en plein air inevitably adumbrates the France of 
Watteau’s time far more than Germany of to-day, 
and, perhaps, in all Munich, the only thing which is 
essentially and exclusively German is the delightful 
little world of cafés, each with its band. Often they 
give a fine programme, their special fondness being 
for some of the southern composers, particularly Liszt 
and Schubert, while Rossini is also a great favourite; 
and the bandsmen play with the tense earnestness 
which only the Teutonic races give to music, while the 
man who combines the offices of conductor and first 
violin is usually a very picturesque figure, playing 
steadily for some time with his back to his fellows, 
and then wheeling round suddenly to conduct with his 
bow for a few bars, his eyes flashing fire the while, 
and his whole body moving. Usually the café opens 
on to a garden, and sitting here listening one is often 
constrained to think of the aspect of things in a 
Parisian restaurant—the fetid atmosphere, and the 
gang of fiddlers scraping out a popular air, every man 
playing for himself. Yes, herein at least southern 
Germany is not only charming but supreme! And 
frequently, as night comes down, and the romantic 
hanging lights in the garden come to life, it is easy to 
forgive Munich for being rather bewildering, and for 
suggesting endless different things instead of having 
an individuality of its own; while it even appears, 
occasionally, as though the town were donning again 
that persuasive robe it wears when one first approaches 
it, what time all things seem to be fading 


“Into something rich and strange.’’ 








Mr. Werner Laurie is just publishing “China Revo- 
lutionised,” by John Stuart Thomson. The work is 
distinctly the business man’s book of the new republican 
China, and enters unoccupied fields in its thirty-one 
chapters. It is distinguished in the respect that it has 


_ been chosen to convey a message from Sun Yat-Sen, 


requesting recognition of the new Republic. The 
author has long been recognised as an expert on the Far 
East, and in this volume he has written authoritatively 
on the revolutionised China of to-day and the future, 
with the problems and opportunities that the Panama 
Canal brings to the business nations. The price, fully 
illustrated, is 12s. 6d. net. 
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Notes for Collectors 
Old Garden Gods 


OW is the season when we most enjoy having 
taken some trouble in the past to have sought 
out the neglected gods which were hurried into out- 
houses and stable-rooms when they ceased to be popu- 
lar some 100 years ago. The grace of other days and 
older modes of thought hang about these divinities 
which often seem half mortal in their queer simplicity 
and gentle appearance. Many woodland paths and 
pleasant glades are being refurnished with a nymph 
or faun, trees where you sit have often, of late, 
gathered some pleasant goddess in lead or stone into 
the shade of their wide and spreading boughs. 


We welcome the return of the fashion just so long 
as it is not overdone. In no branch of collecting should 
a more severe reticence be employed. To have a place 
over-populated with the beautiful work that is to be 
found in some palace gardens, or such as was once 
seen in the long-departed suburban paradises of the 
Cockney citizens of about 1813, would be very distress- 
ing. But the wild garden, with river running between 
it and the wood beyond, vast beds of flowering shrubs 
and sweet and solemn avenues between old trees, this 
sert of environment calls for the graceful statues that 
the masters of the eighteenth century produced with 
profound cunning. 


The spirit of our period permits the return of the 
long-banished laughing amorini of other days and the 
classical beauties who take their places so quietly 
and yet with so much graceful authority in our 
favourite sylvan surroundings. We are glad to have 
lived in a time when the poetry of the park has been 
recaptured from the carpet-gardening of our earliest 
memories. Now, where the brook breaks from the 
copse, where once the garden smiled, we may hear 
again the music of the god most favoured by the 
workers in stone and lead :— 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet on the river, 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The sun on the hills forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Tritons, shepherds and their swains, Bacchus and the 
wrestlers, young gods and nymphs of a _ thousand 
moods are now coming back from their hiding-places 
and jostle one another in the markets of the collector 
before they retire again to grace some wide garden or 
delight the eye on the quiet lawns that lie beyond the 
flaming flower-beds. 

One charm about collecting these old pieces of statu- 
@ry or cast figures is to be found in the fact that you 
are not in the least likely to get what you want with 
ease. Much ridiculous work, many from copies of 
badly designed garden pieces, will be shown you 
before you find just the right figure to fill some shaded 
and sacred corner of your grounds. Many are the 


poor copies of eighteenth century work that uncom- 








fortably haunt the groves of the uninformed. It is so 
easy to ageé’a modern stone god. One season in a 
damp corner of a garden will give to stone a romance 
which in itself is delightful, but for which one does 
not desire to pay the price of a genuine old example. 
Thus it is best, and an agreeable form of sport, too, 
to hunt for yourself about the countryside for those 
figures which, having once beautified antique gardens, 
have been placed in the limbo that lurks in readiness 
for all the things that have been favourites of men. 
Many and various Venuses have been happened upon 
in the almost waste lands outlying some mansion near 
a big city, some once-fashionable aristocratic house 
that is withdrawing before the full tide of democracy 
—withdrawing like the nobles before the French Revo- 
lution, leaving all their shattered vanities behind. 
When these changes take place, then comes the oppor- 
tunity of the collector of garden gods, who can wel- 
come back the best of them, soothe their broken 
surfaces, and restore them to the comfort of a quiet 
court or garden, even if he be unable to offer them 
the pleasures of the magnificent vistas for which they 
were originally intended. E. M. 











The Theatre 


Inspiration and Passion 
at His Majesty’s Theatre 


SPLENDID production, reflecting the highest 
honour upon Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. So 
much we say at once, and we venture to say that no 
one can gainsay the truth of our criticism. Having 
said so much, we wish to commence this notice with 
the only two notes of fault which we can find. The 
first and most serious is that the splendid blank verse 
of Charles Wells has not been utilised, and the some- 
times commonplace and sometimes slightly vulgar prose 
of Mr. Louis Parker reigns in its stead. The beauty 
of Wells’ dramatic poem requires no eulogy from us, 
since, although comparatively unknown, the sponsors 
for its quality are Swinburne, Rossetti, and Watts 
Dunton. The extraordinary similarity of atmosphere 
to that of Shakespeare in Wells’ poem has been dwelt 
upon by each of these three critics. Swinburne, in 
support of this view, quotes these lines in relation to 
the setting sun :— 


A god gigantic, habited in gold, 
Stepping from off a mount into the sea. 


And again :— 


Would they be envious, let them then be great, 
Envy old cities, ancient neighbourhoods, 

Great men of trust and iron-crownéd kings ; 

For household envy is a household rat; 

Envy of state a devil of some fear. 

E’en in my sleep my mind doth eat strange food, 
Enough to strengthen me against this hate. 
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One more quotation must suffice : — 


ATTENDANT : Then, madam, you would say 
That there is nothing in the world but love? 
PHRAXANOR : Not quite; but I would say the fiery sun 
Doth not o’ershine the galaxy so far; 
Nor doth a torch within a jewell’d mine 
Amaze the eye beyond this diamond here 
More than the ruddy offices of love 
Do glow before the common steps of life. 


We make no apology for reproducing these splendid 
passages from Wells’ version of the Bible story, because 
the eminent men whom we have named are responsible 
for directing attention to them. 

We may say at once that Wells’ “Joseph and His 
Brethren” would require much adaptation before it 
could be presented on the stage. The lengthy speeches 
especially in the scene with Phraxanor, the Zuleika, 
or Potiphar’s wife of Mr. Parker’s version, would not 
be tolerated unless the authorship were ascribed to 
Shakespeare. 

We pass to the next objection to the play presented 
by Sir Herbert Tree. The first three acts’ marched 
splendidly, and the interest is fully maintained. The 
fourth act in our view is entirely superfluous, and 
should be omitted altogether. The climax of the play 
is in the second scene of the third act where Joseph 
interprets Pharaoh’s dream. Add one more scene to 
Act III, for the purposes of poetic justice and to enable 
Sir Herbert Tree to deliver his very fine elocutionary 
address, and you would have a completely compact and 
deeply interesting drama. 

The fourth act is an absolute anti-climax, almost 
entirely wanting -in interest, and introducing the 
repulsive incident of the searing of Zuleika’s eyes with 
red-hot irons, giving rise to a piercing shriek which 
was received by some of the audience with laughter, 
and by some with positive aversion. 

We wish intensely that we had not thought it 
necessary to point to certain blemishes in the beautiful 
production of Tuesday last. The entire atmosphere is 
imposing, and full of religious suggestion. Before the 
rise of the curtain on each scene short choruses, culled 
from the Psalms, Song of Solomon II, and Proverbs are 
chanted, and then the curtain rises and sacred scenes 
occur which embody every attribute of the age which 
they are intended to picture. 

_The two characters which stand out are those of 
Zuleika and Joseph. The triumph of Miss Maxine 
Elliott was in the third scene of the second act—the 
scene of the temptation of Joseph. We venture to 
think that Miss Elliott acquitted herself faultlessly of 
the very difficult dramatic situation which it fell to her 


lot to portray. The triumph of Mr. Relph was in the | 


second scene of the third act in which he interpreted 
Pharaoh’s dream. The audience was so deeply moved 
by Mr. Relph’s fine acting that applause and calls for 
him to appear were continued until the next act began. 

We have sometimes blamed an actor-manager on the 
ground that irrespective of suitability he has cast him- 


self for the best part in the play. No such reproach 
- 





can be urged against Sir Herbert Tree, who acted the 
comparatively insignificant réle of Jacob. Picturesque 
of appearance and eloquent of delivery, Sir Herbert 
Tree had all too little to do, and a sense of disappoint- 
ment was accordingly felt by those who are admirers 
of his dramatic talent. 


All the actors in the cast were admirably suited to 
the parts which were allotted to them, and it is unne- 
cessary to say that as a spectacular production Sir 
Herbert Tree has challenged the supremacy of the 
many sumptuous feasts for the senses which he has 
previously presented. oa: 


Mr. Shaw at the St. James’ 
Theatre 


ONE is always faced by an essential difficulty in 
speaking of a new play by Mr. Shaw. Should 
we examine the play itself, subordinated as it is to 
the idea he interjects through it; or should we discuss 
the ideas he canvasses in random thoughts by means 
of the play he exploits? Wermay, in passing, say 
that it is ironical that Mr. Shaw makes the latter a 
particularly difficult thing to do; and for a particu- 
larly difficult reason; because, though his complaint 
against Shakespeare is that his “ pregnant observations 

. are not co-ordinated into any philosophy or 
religion,’’ there are no pregnant observations that are 
less easy to co-ordinate in that way than those ejacu- 
lated by Mr. Shaw. One is left wondering at the finish 
whether he has been jeering at Christianity, or fulfill- 
ing a very noble office in demonstrating that 
Christianity as an organised endeavour has never yet 
been practised, that its organised exposition is the one 
thing on this earth of which we can emphatically say 
that it is not Christian whatever other strange thing it 
be, and that Christianity depends on its individual ex- 
ponents, who are denounced as dangerous and offensive 
men as truly now as ever at any time. When Ferrovius, 
the great fighter who turned Christian, at the end 
recants, and turns again to Mars because, says he, 
while Mars can subdue men, “the Christian God is 
not yet,’’ there is point and wit in the situation. But 
then, on the one hand, this is mixed in with filthy 
characters like Spintho, who may or may not be 
typical of a certain kind of Christian camp-follower, 
but who has nothing to do with Christianity; and, on 
the other hand, by Lavinia, who breaks into a kind of 
misticism (the “i’’ variety that rationalistically dis- 
posed persons favour when they wish to procure a little 
warmth and conviction for their intellectual concep- 
tions), who would have her fellow-martyrs “die for 
nothing: die for something greater than dreams and 
stories.’” Neither one nor the other can with any 
justice be considered as typical of Christianity since, 
whatever Christianity be, it is neither dirty nor is it 
vague. Indeed, to discuss Christianity in a play and 
not have a character in it who may reasonably be con- 
sidered as typical of Christianity (not even Androcles, 
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who is emasculate, whereas Christianity is virile), is, 
we suggest, not the simplest way of clearing our ideas 
on the subject. 


Yet all these difficulties were settled by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Sillward as the Lion. The Lion turned 
the play into one circus, with himself as the clown to 
it; and it may safely be said very few people on Mon- 
day night paid much heed to Mr. Shaw’s pregnant 
observations because of the broad farce provided by 
the Lion. It is he, for instance, who introduces the 
play; and he proves himself a pure pantomime lion, 
despite a very excellent reproduction of lions as shown 
in cages at the Zoo, by the earnestness with which he 
takes the audience into his confidence. The farcical 
conditions are maintained by the entry of Androcles 
and Megaera, who have a characteristic “circus’’ differ- 
ence over the desirability of being ejected from their 
town as atheists, he having professed this new denial 
of the gods of decency, known as Christianity, and of 
wandering through a forest where in all probability 
lions may be discovered. When the Lion appears, 
Megaera swoons, while Androcles, having discovered 
that the Lion is in pain through a thorn in his foot, 
extracts it while soothing the lion with baby-talk. It 
was excellent foolery; and the meek gravity of 
Androcles and the roaring grotesquery of the lion 
made the house stretch to the fun just as though it 
were Boxing Day all over again at Drury Lane. We 
are not permitted to wonder if Mr. Shaw desired this, 
for Mr. Shaw ordered it; but we are permitted to 
wonder what particular artistic, intellectual, dramatic, 
creative or moral distinction there is in it. It is the 
play of childhood, not only without its astounding 
naiveté, but even turned into a rather pedantic alle- 
gory. The same thing was to be seen in the arena 
when Androcles was submitted to the same lion for a 
meal. There were two strains in it, and they refused 
to consort. One was the belief of Androcles (that 
happens to be one of the profoundest truths in the 
world) that animals are much more akin with us than 
we imagine, that they know our moods as they pass in 
us, perfectly, and that they probably only attack us 
because our fear of them has a certain psychological 
effect on them; and the other was the ordinary circus 
business whereby Androcles knelt with covered hands 
and trembling figure while the lion went round the 
arena “fooling’’ as comic lions well know how to do, 
and then in the way both the lion and Androcles, by 
much nodding of their heads, gave us to know that 
they had recognised each other. Mr. Sillward was in 
truth the lion of the evening; and Mr. Shaw’s “preg- 
nant observations’”’ and all the other characters put in 
a very small appearance beside him. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy as Lavinia spoke her lines well, and made a 
dignified beautiful personality; but she had not a 
character to interpret. Mr. Heggie was admirable as 
Androcles. He made him a simple, rather feeble, 
effeminate man, who very firmly, however, maintained 
“the faith of a Christian and the honour of a tailor.” 
Mr. Alfred Brydone as the redoubtable Ferrovius was 








excellent; as too was Mr. Baliol Holloway, whom we 
are glad to see in London, as the Lion-keeper. 

“ Androcles and the Lion’”’ was preceded by “The 
Harlequinade,’”’ contrived by Dion Clayton Calthrop 
and Granville Barker. It was very tedious. It was a 
kind of Peter Pan and water, by which the history of 
Harlequin was recounted, and an allegory affixed 
thereto that was explained at length by Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt, who, despite the charm of her speaking, could 
not relieve the tedium. It took almost as long as the 
later play itself (it seemed to take twice as long); and 
was probably one of the reasons why Mr. Shaw’s play 
became so boisterous. DARRELL FIGGIS. 


Soa 


“The Picture of Dorian Gray” 
and “Sirocco” at the Vaudeville 
Theatre 


MONSIEUR LOU-TELLEGEN may be said to have opened 
the theatrical season last Thursday night with his 
interesting experiment. Hitherto the dramas which 
have come, all too early, have not been of artistic 
importance. 

At the lowest estimate, the play by Miss Constant 
Lounsbery, in a prologue and three acts, founded on 
Oscar Wilde’s well-known and often disappointing 
novel, is an attempt to show us something of emotion, 
art, and intellect. If the enthusiasm of a first night’s 
audience counts for anything, the difficult undertaking 
of M. Tellegen should be crowned with victory. 

The play follows the story of the book far more 
clearly than we had thought possible. The characters 
of Basil Hallward, who paints the picture of the 
agreeably cynical Lord Henry Wooten, the evil genius 
of the play, of Sybil Vane, who dies by her own 
hand for love of Dorian, of her mother and other 
lesser characters are, perhaps, more clearly in- 
dividualised on the stage than in the book. The crux 
is, of course, Dorian; he is understandable enough in 
the richly endowed world of the imagination; his 
complexities are sufficiently clear to the experienced 
reader of the book. But the stage—that is the most 
searching and cruel touchstone to which one can sub- 
mit delicate ideas, a complex nuance, a subtle and 
often beautiful conception. 

As far as we know, Miss Lounsbery may be a new 
dramatist, and therefore her rash undertaking deserves 
every consideration, and her share of success deserves 
all the applause we have heard it receive. It is certain 
that the playwright has steeped herself in the spirit of 
the novel, which was the very essence of Oscar Wilde’s 
work, and, wherever possible, reproduces the wit and 
cool gaiety of the original with admirable skill. Un- 
fortunately the action of the stage transmutes any 
mysterious but not impossible actions into rather blank 
melodrama. Thus the delicacies of the work are 
smirched with materialism, and the story of how an 
evil man remained a beautiful and captivating Hellenic 
youth, while those about him suffered and his famous 
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portrait grew cruel and old, is robbed of the touch of 
genius with which its original author was well able 
to lighten and inspire the idea. 


It will be seen that “ The Picture of Dorian Gray ”’ 
is by no means one of those fortunate dramas which 
are said to play themselves. It lays a heavy load 
upon the actors, and it asks much of the portrait itself. 
This last seemed to us a complete failure—the thrill 
had gone out of it. 

Monsieur Lou-Tellegen looks uncommonly handsome 
and interesting in the many portraits which we have 
recently seen in the illustrated papers, but his appear- 
ance as Dorian is neither very beautiful nor very young. 
We could hardly expect him to be made out of ivory 
and rose leaves, as is the hero of the book, but we had 
hoped, with the deeply rooted optimism of the mature 
critic, that the impersonation might approximate to 
“some brainless, beautiful creature, who should be 
always here in winter when we have no flowers to look 
at, and always here in summer when we want something 
to chill our intelligence.” The actor, unfortunately, 
uses his intellect; his craft demands it, and we have 
to be content with something less beautiful and elusive, 
something more melodramatic and realistic than we had 
hoped. The poet has to make Dorian marvellous 
before we can accept him; this is a little too much to 
ask of an actor, is it not? But within the limitations 
suggested, M. Tellegen gives us as perfect a Dorian 
Gray as we have any right to expect on the stage. The 
very marked fact that his personality is foreign and his 
accent exotic adds to the effect of his work. It places 
the character beyond familiar things even if it cannot 
carry us into the strange symbolic world which the 
original author created. There is power in the per- 
formance and promise. 

Difficult as is Dorian on the stage, Lord Henry 
is an almost more delicate task. But Mr. 
Franklyn Dyail carried it through with perfect 
success. He is the first actor that we can remember 
who has been able to talk in brilliant epigrams without 
for a moment boring us. He lays aside his Shake- 
sperean manner or his cloak and sword air, and shows 
us, with perfect ease, an agreeable and amusing man 
of the world who is too charming and too wise to hide 
his vices—if the exhibition of them could give any 
entertainment. His voice and manner are perfect, his 
appearance careful, if a little too obvious; his grasp of 
the character and his happy, graceful handling of each 
situation as it comes, shows Mr. Dyall to be among 
our most gifted and accomplished actors. In a differ- 
ent way, Mr. Scott Craven is equally convincing as the 
painter of the portrait, while as the beautiful Sybil 
Vane, Miss Julia James has never given a more sincere 


and passionate character study. The minor parts are~ 


all well played, and the ensemble is excellent. M. 
Lou-Tellegen makes a bold venture which will, we 
believe, interest a wide section of the playgoing public. 

Before “ Dorian Gray,’’ Mr. Craven’s adaptation of 
August Strindberg’s not very wonderful work, “The 
Sirocco,’’ was excellently played. As the French soldier 





Guimard, who finds himself in the desert under such 
tragic circumstances, Mr. Vernon Steele made a 
splendid and impassioned hero. The Biskra of Miss 
Ella Erskine was equally intense and clever, but the 
plot is a little forced and difficult to believe. 


“The Scarlet Band” and “ Variety” 
at the Comedy Theatre 


THE management here has improved on the idea 
of employing a lady to tell stories in place of a 
front piece. There are three quite entertaining music- 
hall “turns,’’ as they used to be called. Mr. Archie 
Naish gives a very amusing rag-time rendering of such 
well-known things as “Queen of the May,’’ and has an 
excellent song about a stage-hand who is the “ele- 
ments’’ behind the scenes and an artist in storms, with 
a proper contempt for actors. Mr. Mills, who follows 
him, makes excellent fun of popular black and white 
artists, and, but for an ingrained hatred of stage ven- 
triloquists, we feel sure that we should have enjoyed 
Mr. Tom Edwards’ “Bloodless Surgery’’—with the 
usual doll which produces the usual fun. 

The pit, from which part of the theatre we thought 
it well to see this section of the programme, was un- 
doubtedly pleased with Mr. Chudleigh’s innovation. 
It will, we think, be followed elsewhere, and our par- 
ticular favourite, the well-acted, well-constructed one- 
act play, will have an even harder struggle for life 
than heretofore; but it will return to us glorified, we 
apprehend, by its trials. 


THE SCARLET BAND. 

After this quite adequate, if modest, show of variety 
entertainment, we were permitted three acts of terribly 
impossible melodrama. Mr. John Emerson and Mr. 
Robert Baker have manufactured a play which deals 
with what is supposed to be New York life in the now 
far-off year of 1912, during the investigation of graft 
in the police department by District Attorney Whit- 
man. 

Those who admire the obvious police stories written, 
we believe, for the entertainment and education of 
ingenuous youth should revel in “The Scarlet Band.” 
Personally, we consider the play an intellectual insult, 
but that is by the way. The authors have left no old 
melodramatic trick untried, and they have added some 
new if unconvincing details in regard to the by no 
means modern business of white slavery, and they 
present us with a curious character who writes catch- 
penny detective stories and, incidentally, elucidates 
the most complicated crimes which have, of course, 
utterly baffled the police. 

The first act shows “The Refuge’’ in New York, 
where some disagreeable elderly people are engaged in 
drivelling conversation, and Miss Victoria Addison 
presents us with an admirable and convincing study of 
a typist, Rose Towne, who helps to manage the home, 
and, incidentally, looks very sweet and sensible. Soon 
Miss Marie Doro, as Margaret Holt, rushes in like a 
hunted hare. Then, supposing you really have the 
good luck to care for the penny-dreadful style of life 
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and literature—if these two nouns will forgive us— 
your pleasures begin. Margaret has been entrapped 
by this very scarlet band, who work a side line in 
white slavery. She has had such adventures—adven- 
tures so black that they have entirely upset her brother 
Victor, Mr. Malcolm Tearle. Indeed, he is in the 
hands of the band, and she has killed—most justifi- 
ably, of course—its leader. A journalist, Jack Hornell 
(Mr. Marsh Allen), predestined for ultimate happiness 
with the now distraught Margaret, has saved her in 
some sort of way from wicked people, meets her in 
the Refuge, and hands her over to Winthrop Clavering 
(Mr. J. Fisher White), who dictates these awful stories 
and discovers crimes, more for the benefit of the 
authors of the play than for any other reason that we 
can find. 

But if you like police plays with plenty of sensa- 
tion, frequent repetition of the heroine’s wonderful 
story, many crimes, much virtue, and an utter absence 
of humour or reality, hasten to the Comedy, where 
“The Scarlet Band’’ was welcomed with wild applause 
on the first night and is, we believe, pleasing vast 
audiences. For us, and those who think with us, it is 
just one of the many hundreds of American plays that 
we have set out to hail with reverent salutation and 
remain to regret with utter bitterness. 

Well staged, well acted, especially by Miss Marie 
Doro, who is too clever for so unconvincing a part, and 
Miss Edyth Latimer, it has every advantage of repre- 
sentation; it is the work itself that appears so futile, 
so untrue, so lacking in art, so utterly opposed to the 
movement of our times, so completely divorced from 
the centre of European thought and accomplishment. 

EGAN MEw. 











The Valley of Passengers 
By F. G. AFLALO. 


OHN MUIR, born at Dunbar in the year before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, has 
issued a passionate appeal to the land of his 
adoption, California of the sierras, to save the 
Yosemite Valley from those politicians who have 
already earmarked this glorious rift in the Pacific 
Slope as the future source of water for that 
thirsty phoenix San Francisco. To myself, sundered 
by flag and ocean from those to whom the veteran 
cries, his prayer appeals for two reasons. First, 
because, some fifteen years ago, Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, with whom I was having tea in his library at 
Parkstone, begged me to read Muir’s beautiful tribute 
to the water-ousel in his book on the “ Mountains of 
California.’”” Second, because, having done as he bid, 
enjoying the whole book almost as much as I had en- 
joyed others by Dr. Wallace himself, I could not rest 
until I had seen the Yosemite for myself. Another 


ten years went to the locusts before I could gratify this 
ambition, and then I went and worshipped, drinking 
in the glory of its perspectives, with its little river 








tumbling in rainbow waterfalls, three thousand feet 
sheer, and its-glassy lake, rightly called Mirror, since 
a photograph taken with the sun at a particular angle 
can be held either way up without prejudicing the 
effect. 

If the Americans really let the Yosemite go to the 
engineers, they will surprise their friends more than their 
enemies. Apart from the purely sentimental claim of 
what is perhaps the loveliest scene in a State famous for 
its varied beauty, this Valley must be a tremendous 
asset during the tourist season, when it is packed with 
sightseers from almost every State of the Union, dotted 
with mushroom camps and patrolled by crowded 
coaches that run between the terminus of the toy rail- 
way at El Portal and the great sequoias that grew leaves 
in the days of the dinotherium. These vegetable giants 
were accidentally discovered by Galen Clark, who told 
me all about his first sight of them. He was born the 
year before Waterloo, and now he lies buried in a grave 
dug by his own hands at the foot of the Yosemite 
Falls. Well, he should sleep in peace, for his life’s 
work was crowned by the decision of Congress to make 
the Wawona trees national property and to establish a 
permanent patrol of cavalry to protect them from dese- 
crating hands. 

The Yosemite is surely worth preserving. America, 
or so much of it as lies, without unearned increment 
from the Monroe Doctrine, under the forty-five stars, 
is a huge territory, yet I doubt whether, in all the two- 
and three-quarter millions of square miles of the Union, 
there is anything else quite like this Californian dream- 
land, four thousand feet above the ocean, its sandy 
soil planted thick with pine, fir, balsam and cedar, its 
green carpet patterned with iris and “Indian paint- 
brush,’’ its thickets loud with the pleasant song of 
birds and sweet with the clinging scent of lilac. Little 
squirrels, fearless and confiding, run over the feet of 
sleeping idlers, and sometimes, at night, an old bear 
comes shambling down from the woods round Glacier 
Point and noses among the ashes of a dead camp fire. 

To the ultra-fastidious, no doubt, the summer peace 
of this sweet canyon is something desecrated by the 
jargon of Broadway and Van Ness Avenue, but the 
ultra-fastidious are not in the majority among its ad- 
mirers. What it provides is a wonderful sanctuary in 
which Pittsburg millionaires may avert a threatened 
brainstorm. 

That an extended water supply for a growing city 
like San Francisco is called for passes doubt, and it is 
also obvious that the basin of the Merced is the nearest 
and cheapest source. Yet surely America is not so poor 
in either engineering genius or dollars that it must 
needs sacrifice this little paradise. Economy in such 
case would be a crime, and I hope, as I never more 
may hope to set eyes again on that happy valley, that 
John Muir will so rouse public opinion as to ensure the 
permanent peace of the Yosemite. 





Mr. Heinemann has just issued a new novel by Mr. 
Joseph Keating, entitled “ The Perfect Wife.”’ 
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Notes and News 


A matinée of “Joseph and his Brethren’ is 
announced for Saturday, September 6, at 2 o’clock. 
In addition to the evening performances at 8 o’clock, 
there will be matinées every Wednesday and Saturday. 


“The Renaissance” of Gobineau has long been a 
standard work on the Continent, and Mr. Heinemann 
is bringing out an English translation done by Mr. Paul 
V. Cohn, one of the Nietzsche translators, on the 11th 
of this month. 


Messrs. Nisbet are publishing this week “ Essays in 
Rebellion,’”? by H. W. Nevinson, author of “ Neigh- 
bours of Ours.’” Many phases of the rebellious spirit 
in history and modern life are introduced from the 
author’s long and varied experience in peace and war. 


A poem entitled “Our Royal Betrothal,’’ by 
Alfred Smythe, commemorating the announcement of 
the approaching marriage of H.R.H. Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, K.G., and H.H. Princess Alexandra, 
Duchess of Fife, appears in the September number of 
the Westminster Review. 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a 
new novel entitled “Light Fingers and Dark Eyes,’’ 
by Vincent Collier, a new author. This novel gives 
an interesting account of the early love adventures of 
two business men. The scene is laid partly in Italy 
and partly in England, about both of which countries 
the author is well qualified to write. 


Admirers of the work of James Russell Lowell will 
be interested to learn that Messrs. Nisbet have 
arranged to publish a volume of hitherto uncollected 
essays and criticisms in the autumn. The contents 
headings include “ Nationality in Literature,’’ “ Dis- 
raeli as a Novelist,’? “The Works of Walter Savage 
Landor,’’ and other topics of more than passing 
interest and value. 





Messrs. John Long will shortly publish a new novel 
entitled “An Officer and a »’ by E. D. Henderson, 
a new author. This is the history of an Englishman 
who, soured by misfortune, quits England for South 
Africa. [ll-luck pursues him and, under great stress, 
he embraces a criminal career. When arrest is imminent 
the danger is averted through the timely intervention 
of an intermediary. 








The publication of a new book by Mr. H. G. Wells 
is an important event in the world of letters, and we 
understand that he will issue, on September 12, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, a novel entitled “The 
Passionate Friends.’’ The story recounts the love 
affairs of one Stephen Stratton, and is supposed to be 
written by him with the object of giving the benefit 
of his experience to a son. 





An exhibition of arts and handicrafts will be 
held by The Englishwoman, at the Maddox Street 
Galleries, Regent Street, W., from Wednesday, 
November 5 to Saturday, November 15. There will 
be exhibits of hand weaving, jewellery, pewter, leather 
work, bookbinding, pottery, stained glass, wood 





carving, inlaid furniture, artistic dress, embroidery, 
colour printing, etching, water colours, miniatures, etc. 


Mr. F. H. Payne, the chairman of Earl’s Court, Ltd., 
makes the interesting announcement that under his 
directorship Earl’s Court is to become London’s Winter 
Playground. Earl’s Court is a place of vast acreage 
and enormous buildings, and Mr. Payne’s problem has 
been to make use of those buildings to the best advan- 
tage from the point of view of the rapid transit 
facilities now demanded by the pleasure-seeking public. 


Messrs. Jack are adding rapidly to their “ People’s 
Books ”’ series, which continues to gain in popularity. 
Twelve new volumes are announced for September. 
Amongst these volumes may be noted “ Biology ’’ by 
Professor W. D. Henderson, “ Kant’s Philosophy ”’ by 
A. D. Lindsay, M.A., of Baliol College, “ England in 
the Making (before 1066)’’ by Professor Hearnshaw, 
“Goethe”? by Professor C. H. MHerford, and 
“ Spiritualism’? by J. Arthur Hill. 


Messrs. Macmillan have embarked upon the publi- 
cation of a great “ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.’’ The work is edited by Professor Wilhelm 
Windelband, Dr. Arnold Ruge, and, as regards the 
issue in this country, Sir Henry Jones. The articles 
are written by some of the most eminent philosophical 
thinkers of the day. A first volume on Logic, appear- 
ing on September 9, contains contributions by Arnold 
Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, Louis 
Couturat, Benedetto Croce, Federigo Enriques, and 
Nicolaj Losskij. . 


Messrs. Seeley, Service, and Co. will publish 
immediately a new book by Mr. C. R. Gibson, the 
well-known writer on scientific subjects, entitled “ The 
Romance of Scientific Discovery,’’ giving in a highly 
interesting and popular manner the history of very 
many scientific discoveries and inventions. The book 
is well illustrated. The same firm is also publishing 
the fascinating story of mission work and life among 
the savage tribes of South America. The book is 
entitled “A Church in the Wilds,’’ by Mr. Barbrooke 
Grubb, author of “An Unknown People in an Unknown 
Land.’’ There are very many illustrations. 





Admirers of “A Tramp’s Sketches ’’ and other works 
of Mr. Stephen Graham will be glad to know that 
Messrs. Macmillan will issue, on September 9, a new 
book by this author entitled “ With the Russian Pil- 
grims to Jerusalem.’? This journey has never been 
described before in any language; yet it is, Mr. 
Graham considers, the most significant thing in the 
Russian life of to-day. He speaks of it further with 
the greatest enthusiasm as the most wonderful experi- 
ence that has ever fallen to his lot. As Mr. Graham 
has enjoyed an unusually adventurous career, this 
pronouncement is likely to arouse the most pleasant 
anticipations in the mind of the reader. The volume 
contains a number of very interesting illustrations from 
photographs. 


Mr. John Lane is publishing this week “ Joseph and 
his Brethren,’ by Louis N. Parker, being the text of 
the play at His Majesty’s Theatre; “Anthony Trol- 
lope: His Work, Associates, and Originals,’”’ by T. 
H. S. Escott—a life so varied, active, and full gave 
Trollope a greater diversity of friends throughout the 
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British Isles than belonged to any other nineteenth 
century worker, literary or official; “The Opinions of 
Jerome Coignard,’’ by Anatole France; and “ Made- 
leine at her Mirror,’’ by Marcelle Tinayre, translated 
by Winifred Stephens. This work consists of pictures 
of fashionable Parisian life alternating with peasant 
idylls, and there are all manner of acute reflections 
on our modern existence, on the art of the cubists, on 
femininity in its varying revelations, etc. 


There appears to be a lively interest in books dealing 
with the habits, etc., of ammals, especially when 
written by one intimate with the subject. This is so 
in the case of the book announced by Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge and Co., Ltd., entitled “Wild Animals of 
Yesterday and To-Day.”’ Frank Finn, B.A., F.Z.S., 
is the author, and the book is of quite unique interest. 
It is the custom of naturalists to revile humanity for 
its action in the extermination of wild life. Mr. Finn 
admits this, but his feelings as a naturalist do not pre- 
vent him from doing justice to our own species, and in 
some very interesting chapters he recounts the doings 
of man as a preserver and disseminator of animal 
forms. The book should appeal to the scientific 
reader, as well as to the “ man in the street.’’ 


On September 16, Mr. Jenkins will publish “ The 
Public Prosecutor of the Terror,’? by Alphonse 
Dunoyer, translated by A. W. Evans. This study of 
Fouquier Tinville is a remarkable contribution to the 
personal side of the history of the French Revolution. 
Based largely upon unpublished manuscripts preserved 
among the French archives, it throws fresh light on 
many of the atrocities of which the Revolutionary 
Tribunal was the theatre. On the same date will be 
published “Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand,”’ a practical 
book on palmistry. based on the system and experience 
of the modern seer, with numerous illustrations. This 
is essentially a popular book for all who are interested 
in a science that antedates the Christian era by some 
two thousand years. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Coming fresh from Stratford-on-Avon, where the four 
weeks’ summer season of Shakespeare just concluded 
has exceeded all records as regards attendance, Mr. F. 
R. Benson and his company will open at the Coronet 
Theatre on Monday next, and will give the following 
programme:—On Monday, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” ; Tuesday, “ Romeo and Juliet”; Wednesday, 
“Henry the Fourth,” part 2; Thursday, “Othello” ; 
Friday, “Much Ado About Nothing”; Saturday, 
“Richard the Third.’”’ There will be matinées on 
Wednesday of “As You Like It,” and on Saturday of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” An additional interest is 
added to this visit of the Benson Company to the 
Coronet, as it is the last theatre in England in which 
they will appear before sailing for Montreal, where their 
long Canadian and American tour begins on October 6. 


A distinguished French author, whose work has re- 
ceived the crown of the Academy, after ten years’ 
patient work, has brought to light a collection of 
letters written by Juliette Drouet, a French actress, to 
Victor Hugo. A careful selection is now being pre- 
pared for publication by a committee of French 
scholars, and the entire copyright for the English 





| 





language throughout the world has been secured by 
Mr. Stanley Paul. Arrangements are now being made 
for the letters to be published simultaneously in Lon- 
don, Paris, and each of the chief European capitals. 
A notable monograph on Victor Hugo from the pen 
of the writer who is responsible for the discovery will 
be included with the memoirs. Mr. Stanley Paul is 
already arranging for a series of illustrations from 
the Victor Hugo Museum, to add to the value of the 
English edition. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


N the last issue of THE ACADEMY we dealt with the 
question of Imperial defence in the Pacific, as it 
is likely to be affected by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, with particular reference to the conscious needs 
of our overseas dominions; and we hazarded the pre- 
diction that these needs would form the subject of 
earnest discussion at the conference of Colonial states- 
men which is shortly to take place in London. It is 
impossible to minimise the importance of such an 
occasion, and although it is to be expected, and not 
to their discredit, that the delegates will come to this 
country prepared with individual cases, we may rest 
assured that in the chastening atmosphere of respon- 
sibility which must pervade the very centre of Empire 
individual points of view will never be permitted to 
lead to general irreconcilability. On the contrary, it 
may be assumed with certainty that a general recon- 
cilability will be reached not merely as to how many 
sentinels are to be placed at this or that outpost, but 
on the broader issue of British responsibility and 
prestige throughout the whole region of the Pacific. 
Before agreement closes their deliberations, Colonial 
statesmen will have been invited to look beyond their 
own shores, and their vision will have penetrated far 
into the future. 

However it is viewed, whether geographically, poli- 
tically, or commercially, the work of man in severing 
the American continents and opening up a highway 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific can only be 
described as revolutionary. Although, in a measure, 
revolutionary results will become immediately 
apparent, particularly in the commercial sense, the 
influence of this great undertaking will make itself 
felt for decades to come, while its ultimate effect upon 
the destinies of the Pacific no one can foretell. The 
duty of the statesman is to look as far forward from 
to-morrow as human prescience will allow, and in 
doing so he will find that the Isthmian Canal has in- 
deed brought into being a stupendous problem in 
world affairs. We are not likely to err gravely if we 


consider this problem as it is bound to relate to our 
own Imperial interests. 

For years past the favourite theme of many serious 
writers has been the issue involved in the mastery of 
the Pacific. Japan, whose people obey their rulers im- 
plicitly in all matters, and America, where the Govern- 
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ment, even in foreign policy, is supposed to be more or 
less subservient to its mandate, have both been 
credited with the ambition to be dominant in this vast 
region. At the same time, by virtue of her Colonial 
possessions and her Oriental trade, universal recogni- 
tion has always been accorded the importance of Great 
Britain’s position in the Western hemisphere. Finally, 
Russia, who, in spite of checks, moves eastwards with 
grim pertinacity, has been included in the reckoning 
as a potential candidate for the ultimate mastery of 
the Pacific. The popular tendency, however, is to 
consider the issue as lying between America and 
Japan, and quite reasonably the naval strengths of the 
two countries are frequently submitted to critical com- 
parison. But the theory which attributed to certain 
Powers designs towards a Pacific hegemony we hold 
to have been exploded by the imminent opening of the 
Panama Canal. It may have been, and probably was, 
% prophetic formula so long as Cape Horn had to be 
rounded or the Suez Canal passed before the ships of 
the United States Navy could reach Far Eastern 
waters. And here we begin to see how revolutionary 
in character from the political aspect is the change 
that will be wrought by the linking of two great 
oceans. 

From henceforth the race for sea power between 
Japan and the United States will begin in deadly 
earnest. Hitherto the contest has been sufficiently 
apparent to reveal the purpose of both countries. 
Japan, in spite of the heavy burden of taxation borne 
by her people in consequence, has succeeded in building 
up a Navy so formidable that, according to existing 
programmes, she will possess by the year 1916 no 
less than fourteen ships of Dreadnought and 
super-Dreadnought fighting capacity. Of these 
units six vessels are already in commission, in- 
cluding the Kozgo, the recently completed British 
model for her sister-ships, the Hiyez, the Haruna, 
and the Kirishima, now under construction in 
Japanese yards. So far, however, although she 
entered the race with a numerical superiority in the 
matter of capital warships, America has failed to pro- 
vide the margin necessary to match her rival in the 
Pacific without depleting her strength in the Atlantic. 
The reason for this failure lies in the apathy displayed 
towards naval ‘progress by a large proportion of the 
inland States who show an annual reluctance to sub- 
sidise the sea arm. Again and again the American 
Government have resorted to expedients or taken ad- 
vantage of extraordinary circumstances in order to 
stimulate popular interest in the Navy; and invariably 
a certain degree of success has been the result. What, 
then, may we expect from an event of such first 
national importance as the opening of the Panama 
Canal? 7 

Let us, at the outset, differentiate between Americans 
who, from a purely “business’’ standpoint. cast 
jealous eyes upon the disbursement of public monies, 
and those, a rapidly dwindling minority, who cling to 
the conservative doctrine of “anti-expansion’’; for 
recent events have proved that it is not due to the 





fear of lacking the support of the nation that stays the 
hand of President Wilson even from intervening in the 
Mexican crisis. Indeed, as far as national policy is 
concerned, the party of anti-expansion, who at one 
time would, but could not, have signed away American 
rights and responsibilities in the Philippines, can no 
longer be counted as a factor. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence which the opening of the 
Canal will have upon the great mass of the American 
people. From West to East and from North to South 
the national imagination will be fired, and, as time 
goes on, the sense of national responsibility quickened. 
But the outstanding fact that will be established by 
this undertaking is that America, for the first time, 
will automatically take her place as a Great Pacific 
Power. From henceforth, therefore, the people of the 
United States may be expected to display a much 
greater enthusiasm in their Navy, and the authorities 
who are responsible for its requirements will not, as in 
the past, be hampered by the lack of adequate support. 
That such a circumstance must react upon other in- 
terested nations is inevitable. Japan cannot view with 
equanimity the rise of American sea power, and will 
assuredly seek the means with which to maintain the 
position she holds at present. 


Neither Great Britain, because of her Dominions and 
her overseas commerce, nor Russia by virtue of her 
interests in Eastern Siberia and her traditional policy 
of advancement, can remain idle spectators of such a 
struggle. Both nations will find themselves faced 
with the necessity of strengthening their naval position 
in the Far East. With the growth of armaments will 
disappear finally all idea of hegemony, and as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the policy which has ruled 
her destiny in Europe for centuries past will be repro- 
duced in the Pacific—the policy of maintaining the 
balance of Power. 





MOTORING 


T is not usual for the executive committee of the 
A.A. and M.U. to meet at all in August, but the 
number of applications for membership has been 
so great during the last five or six weeks that the 
rule has had to be departed from this year. On the 
26th ult., the names of no fewer than 2,611 owners of 
motor-cars, motor cycles, and cycle cars were added to 
the membership, which now exceeds 70,000. All these 
applications had been received between July 29 and 
August 26, and the figures disclose the interesting fact 
that during these four weeks a new member has joined 
every five minutes of a working day of nine hours. 
Among those motorists elected to membership at the 
last committee meeting were many well-known and 
distinguished personalities, including Lord Exeter, 
Lord St. Davids, Lord Ritchie of Dundee, Sir F. A. N. 
Carden, Sir Louis William Dane, Sir Norman Lamont, 
Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P., Major-General Sir 
Coleridge Grove, K.C.B., Colonel Sir Charles Boxall, 
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K.C.B., the Hon. Michael Scott, and Mr. F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence, in addition to several foreign noble- 
men of distinction. Another interesting feature of the 
list of new members is the large number of Colonial 
and Continental motorists who have joined the Asso- 
ciation as a necessary preliminary to motor touring in 
the United Kingdom. 


* * * 


Some seven years ago Mr. A. J. Wilson, whose name 
is familiar to everybody who has the remotest interest 
in, or connection with, the motor industry, founded the 
Cycle and Motor Trades Benevolent Fund, an institu- 
tion which has already done an immense amount of 
good in the relief of distress among those who have 
been associated in any capacity with the “trade” and 
have fallen by the wayside. In order to put the advan- 
tages and claims of this excellent institution more pro- 
minently before the public and those more immediately 
concerned, a “Benevolent Day”—September 23—has 
been fixed upon for a systematic campaign of calls for 
the purpose of enlisting subscribers and members to 
the Fund. A band of volunteer workers will devote 
the entire day to this object, and it is hoped that suffi- 
cient volunteers will be enrolled to provide at least sixty 
motor-cars—three for each of the twenty districts into 
which London will be divided. Already several pro- 
minent members of the trade and London private 
motorists have promised cars, while guides who are 
acquainted with most of the traders in the respective 
districts have been appointed to accompany the various 
workers. Any of our readers who would like to help 
in this missionary effort by lending their cars for the 
day are invited to communicate with the organising 
secretary, Mr. J. O. Stafford, Craven House, Kings- 
way, London. The success of the scheme will depend 
entirely upon the amount of help obtained from 
motorists in the way of lending cars, and from volunteer 
workers in connection with the motor trade. 

* * * 


Another attack by the 25-h.p. Vauxhall on the 
world’s twelve hours’ record was made on the 30th ult. 
at Brooklands, and, like the one on the previous Satur- 
day, it was a failure so far as the specific object of the 
makers was concerned. But it was a very fine failure, 
nevertheless, and one which has enhanced the reputa- 
tion of the car. In the first hour Mr. Hancock covered 
rather more than 92 miles, and by the end of the third 
hour he had done 275 miles, thus breaking the existing 
class records for that time. From the fourth to the 
ninth hour inclusive, world’s records were handsomely 
beaten, the total distance covered in the nine hours 
being 750 miles. A point of importance is that the 
car which put up this fine performance is a standard 
model of the 25-h.p. “Prince Henry’? Vauxhall, except 
in such details as body, carburettor adjustment, and 
gearing, and the company are prepared to guarantee 
that any of these chassis taken from stock will do 
equally well on the track—provided, of course, that 
similar adjustments be made. 


This year has been notable for the determined 
rivalry between the Talbot and Vauxhall Companies 
in the quest for world’s records, but that this rivalry 
is of a friendly nature was shown on Saturday, the 
30th ult., when the cricket teams of the respective com- 
panies met on the spacious sports’ ground adjoining 
the Clement Talbot works. The game was a return 
fixture, the Talbot visit to Luton in July ending in the 
Vauxhall team’s favour—a result which was reversed 
on the 30th by the narrow margin of three runs. The 
game was contested in the most friendly spirit, and 
after entertaining the visitors to tea Mr. Long of the 
Talbot Company expressed the hope that both clubs 
would regard the match as an annual fixture—an excel- 
lent proposition, and one which we commend to other 
big firms in the trade. These fraternal meetings pro- 
mote a spirit of bon camaraderie which is beneficial all 
round. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E are in the depths of the holiday season. No 
business is being done, and none is likely to be 
done until England is back at work again. But 

we need a rest. Paris and Berlin profess extreme optim- 
ism. This is suspicious, because we know that in Paris 
a big autumn campaign is being arranged, and that in 
Berlin there is much pawned stock to be sold out. It is a 
pretty safe thing in finance always to mistrust the advice 
given by bankers and financiers. They have goods to sell, 
and whenever a financier has stock to sell we should care- 
fully inquire why he wants to sell. For as a rule he sells 
for the very reason which should prevent us from buying. 


The Cuban Government has now published a resumé of 
the facts relating to the Cuban Ports Concessions. It does 
not make good reading for the bondholders. It leaves a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I am quite unable to under- 
stand why Messrs. Kleinworts should have put their names 
to the bond issue when only a casual inquiry would have 
shown that the concession was strongly opposed and rested 
upon only the very vaguest basis. No one can blame the 
Cuban Government for their action. It was well known 
that when the new President was elected the first step 
he would take would be to cancel the concession. Even 
the old President had been compelled to warn the company 
that they were pursuing a dangerous course. It is 
inconceivable that Messrs. Kleinworts did not know what 
was so well known to me, and thereforé to the world at 
large. I do not speak of Messrs. Sperlings’ responsibility. 
In my opinion they have greatly damaged their position 
in the City, and when they make any future issues investors 
will remember Cuban Ports and act with caution. 


Tue Money position is decidedly easy. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the Bank of England should not reduce their 
Bank Rate except that a harder tone must come in the 
autumn. The end of September settlement in Berlin is 
always heavy. The money stringency in Canada continues, 
and the position in Brazil and the Argentine is none too 
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rateinthe autumn. There is much foolish talk of a Money 
Trust in London such as is supposed to exist in New 
York. The idea is nonsensical. All the great banks work 
together in certain directions, but in the eagerness to 
obtain good bills there is severe competition. The banks 
protect one another as far as credit is concerned; they 
fight hard for business. There is no money trust in 
London. I do not believe that there is one in New York 
—especially now that Pierpont Morgan is dead. 

FOREIGNERS are quite lively, not here, but in Paris. This 
I have long foreseen. The instinct of self-preservation 
must come in and prevent the great French banks from 
banging prices, or, indeed, allowing anyone else to bang 
them. There is renewed talk of an arrangement over the 
Peruvian Debenture issue. As a result the Preferred stock 
has been bought. But I fancy the whole movement is 
directed against the ‘‘bears,’’ who sold short in the slump 
and have not bought back. These are not the times for 
any big reconstructive schemes. ‘‘Bears’’ of Tintos have 
also been squeezed on the Copper statistics. Nevertheless, 
consumers of copper appear quite happy and pretend that 
they can sce no rise in price. Figures are all in favour of 
a rise, but we have long since learned to mistrust Copper 
figures. They can easily be faked, and they do not tell us 
the hidden stocks of metal at the mines—which mines 
are in the hands of a strong clique who run the Copper 
markets of the world. 

Home Ralls are dull. The investing public is utterly 

scared at the strike riots in Dublin and Cornwall, and will 
not buy any railway stocks. I think that they make a great 
mistake. The position vis-a-vis the Government and the 
Labour Party in regard to the railways has been settled. 
The Government have promised some sort of nationalisa- 
tion, and the Labour Party have promised not to permit 
any strikes if they can help it. I do not see how share- 
holders can suffer by nationalisation. The country may. 
Indeed, the whole scheme is dangerous to the last degree. 
But the public consider the Post Office well managed, and 
they are quite prepared to let the Government show how it 
can run the Railways. It seems incredible that any loss 
could be made, and equally impossible that rates would be 
put up. The danger lies in the fact that all Governments 
are too conservative, and that we should get no further 
progress in the transport world the moment railways be- 
came the property of the nation. 
. YANKEES have been interfered with by the Wall Street 
holidays. They do not present any very attractive feature 
at the moment. But if we get any fall the best stocks 
will be worth buying. There is a little clique in Berlin 
engaged in large operations in Canadian Pacific, but we 
can easily see that the whole scheme has been formulated 
with ‘the intention of getting out at 225. Canadian 
Pacifics appear safe to buy in any slump, and always good 
to sell when they go over 225. The latest news regard- 
ing the corn and cotton harvests is not particularly good, 
but the last news is always carefully discounted in the 
markets long before it filters through to the general 
public. At the moment it seems the wisest thing to keep 
out of the Yankee markets. Various acute observers 
look for lower prices all round—these gentlemen seldom 
speak without their book. 

RuBBER has no friends at the moment except the dealers 
in the House who sell short on every chance and thus 
run a really serious slump. The price at which Planta- 
tion sells cannot be rigged, because the riggers dare not 
hold a large stock for any extended period. Even if 
finance were available, the very nature of Plantation 
prevents it from being held. It goes ‘‘tacky’’ and loses 
its nature. One of the biggest buyers of rubber in 
England told me last week that it was much cheaper to 























pay 1s. per lb. more for Brazilian rubber, and he admitted 
that he never bought Plantation. There is a definite 
demand for a certain quantity, but when large lots come 
on the market they are not absorbed. 


Oi shares have suffered from the strike scare. I hear 
the worst news from Baku. But though the profits of 
Spies and North Caucasians must suffer, the price of oil 
in Roumania and Galicia will be kept up by the shortage 
in the Russian output. There was talk of a rig in 
Schibaieffs. That has been knocked on the head by the 
strike. Kerns have slumped on the denial that the com- 
pany was to be bought out. But we may get another 
rig in the shares, when cautious people should take their 
profit. The suggested rig in Red Seas has not been 
arranged as yet. 


Mines are hardly mentioned. Kaffirs go from bad to 
worse, and Rhodesians are not much better, but in the 
Nigerian section a strong effort is being made to lift 
Anglo-Continentals. Very large options have been pur- 
chased. Many dealers not wishing to be caught out 
either way have bought for the Par and Call, and are 
jobbing comfortably on it. But they have paid a high 
price for the mines, and the boom will have to be a strong! 
one if they are to clear expenses. However, the shop 
talk up the shares, and say that Nigerians cannot move 
unless Anglos are marked up. Naraguta Extended have 
had a good output and the buying still keeps good. But 
the public does not come in to any great extent. 


MiscELLANEOUS.—Marconis are uninteresting. There is 
really no trade. The slump in Motors continues. 
The tale now goes that the Ford people who sell their 
car in the States at 500 dollars or £100, mean to reduce 
the price here. This will knock our cheap trade very 
badly, for the Ford is an admirable little car, well made, 
silent and fast. The Ghizela Nitrate report was very 
bad, but no one expected anything else. Iron and steel 
shares should be sold. Mr. Arthur Kern made some wise 
remarks upon the impending slump. I have just had a 
look round the Kentish coalfield, and found good pro- 
gress being made. It will be well, however, to wait for 
the amalgamation scheme before buying any shares. 
Amondum Debentures seem the cheapest and safest 
speculation. RayMonD RADCLYFFE. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE CO. 

The shareholders of this company have reason to be 
gratified with the results which have been achieved during 
the past year. Contrary to general anticipation, the com- 
pany, under all circumstances has done extremely well. 
The output for the twelve months ending April last 
amounts to 260,200 tons, which, considering that a number 
of the old wells have petered out more rapidly than was 
anticipated, and that several of the new wells have not 
yet come into full bearing, must be regarded as very satis- 
factory. Thanks to the financial foresight of the direc- 
tors the Company has sufficient money in hand to fully 
develop the large proved oil-bearing lands on which the 
future prosperity of the undertaking so largely depends. 
Under its existing contracts the Company will realise very 
much greater profits during the current year than it has 
done during the past twelve months, and there is every 
reason to assume that the present output of 20,000 tons 
per month will be increased very shortly. The sound posi- 
tion of the Company and its excellent prospects renders 
the low price of the shares inexplicable. Intrinsically they 
are undoubtedly worth a good deal more than when the 
Company was paying double the present dividend, and ac- 
cording to market gossip it will not be long before a par 
quotation is reached. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—Every now and then, with a persistence that is 
becoming monotonous, the cry for a national drama is 
heard through the medium of the Press. The cultured 
few, tired of the inanity of musical comedy, the unintel- 
ligible burlesque of American revues, and the borrowed 
epigrams of risqué comedies translated from the French, 
call out for the intellectual relief afforded by plays like 
‘Strife’? or ‘‘Nan,’’ or the peasant beauty of the Irish 
Players. The national drama has so far only attained the 
stage of the repertory theatre. This latter is more a 
beneficent excrescence on the local dramatic cosmos than 
an expression of national thought. And if it is to be a 
success, that is what the national drama will have to 
become—viz., an expression, or form of expression, of 
national thought. 

At present the Man-in-the-street is distinctly hazy in his 
ideas of what actually constitutes national drama. He 
will tell you that his dramatic taste does not soar to any- 
thing higher than ‘‘Gipsy Love’’ or, in drama proper, 
“‘Diplomacy.’” Why is this? Because neither of the 
above-named pieces puts any tax on the intelligence. The 
truth is that the intellectual drama in England has never 
really had achance. We were barely free of the common- 
places of the average mid-Victorian play, and beginning 
to assimilate better the higher mental pabulum of Wilde 
and Pinero, when we were caught in the maelstrom of 
musical comedy, to which we have remained devoted 
adherents, more or less, ever since. The result is that the 
true dramatic taste of modern England has suffered very 
badly from arrested development. The writer has been 
asked, Who wants a national drama? The answer is 
obvious: The British public. We, who have produced a 
Shakespeare, a Jonson, a Sheridan, a Wilde, are in danger 
of stagnation of dramatic thought. Just as too much 
alcohol will destroy the human body, so too much musical 
comedy, farce, revues, etc., will destroy our dramatic taste 
and capacity for dramatic authorship. It is the old ques- 
tion of supply and demand. It is significant that, even as 
things stand, we import most of our theatrical ventures 
from abroad. 

Another question often asked is, Who is to perform our 
national drama? Are we going to establish a ‘‘conserva- 
toire dramatique,’’ and so place our venture in danger of 
mediocrity? There is no necessity for such a proceeding. 
Histrionic talent in England is not rare ; and the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘stock company’’ of really good actors and 
actresses ought not to be difficult, if the public could only 
be induced to realise the importance of its necessity. 

In contemplating the establishment of a National Temple 
of Dramatic Art we must first divest ourselves of any idea 
of its being a kind of glorified repertory theatre. It is 
something very much more. Indeed, the repertory theatre 
movement in the British Isles is only a phase of the 
dramatic ‘‘up lift’? work. The movement for a national 
drama must necessarily mean more than the mere presen- 
tation of a repertory including the gems of great drama- 
tists, English as well as foreign. It must, if it is to be 
of any use in the nation’s intellectual progress, be represen- 
tative of the nation’s dramatic and histrionic talent. It 
must give birth to a school of dramatists at once original, 
of literary value, intellectual, modern, and English in the 
highest sense of the word. In a word, it must be an ex- 
Pression of the nation’s intellect. 

In Ireland, as everybody knows, the need for a national 
drama inspired the foundation of the Abbey Theatre and 
its world-famed body of players. But, alas! we have not 











yet reached the Land of Heart’s Desire; and I am afraid 
we never shall. The start was very promising. The 
repertoire was novel, by clever writers, mystic poets. But 
instead of progressing we fell back, until we found our- 
selves where we stand to-day. Year in, year out, with 
their own inimitable style, the Abbey Players depict the 
one phase of national life, namely, peasant pleasantry and 
peasant depression, in plays that are undeniably ugly. The 
school of dramatists that the existence of the Abbey has 
called into being is a school of sordid realism. The drama- 
tist of this school does not sing of noble and high deeds ; 
rather does he shout of the brutal and repulsive side of 
life. He will tell you when you argue with him that Ibsen 
and Strindberg were intensely realistic. Granted. But 
they clothed their thoughts in potent beauty of expression, 
and there was always an undercurrent of the dignified, an 
awful splendour about their realism, whereas the Abbey 
dramatist is powerful, but otherwise unredeemed in his ugly, 
sordid criterions. Onecan get that any day at an East-End 
Police Court. Indeed, some of their plays are so brutal, 
so repulsive, so utterly apart from the typical Irish charac- 
ter, even in its most degraded phases, that they have 
raised the bitter resentment of Irishmen in all parts of the 
world. We have fallen into a rut, a very muddy common- 
place rut, and we cannot get out, even if we wished it, 
for the simple reason that it is a money-making rut. There 
is also another, and very potent, reason for the surfeit 
of peasant productions. The Irish players are not fitted to 
play any other than peasant réles. In those they are 
wonderful—but in parts necessitating culture, refinement, 
and the other qualities of gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
their fiasco is pathetic. The realisation of this fact has led 
to the establishment of a repertory theatre in Dublin, in 
order to achieve the presentation of the works of Ibsen, 
Shaw, Wilde, Galsworthy, and Martyn, but what a change 
from the ideals of ten years ago. 

The foundation, then, of a national drama in England 
that will be expressive of English individuality and English 
intellect—just as the Russian ballet is expressive of 
Russian character—is a consummation devoutly to be 
hoped. It will take some years, much labour, money, and 
an infinite patience with the caprices of the public; but 
it will become an established fact if it only gets its chance. 
It has very serious opponents in the present popular taste 
for banal translations from the French, the eternal musical 
comedy, and a rapidly growing desire on the part of the 
theatre-going world to be utterly frivolous. A reaction, 
however, must come. One cannot exist on the froth of 
champagne, and sooner or later our starved dramatic taste 
must be fed on something more suitable than inane lyrics. 
If we can only have patience to keep on working to attain 
our ideal. There are those amongst us who have done 
much to elevate the public taste in this matter. I refer 
to Lord Howard de Walden and others. It only needs 
their continued aid in a definite concerted movement with 
a definite programme to achieve what will, in fact, be a 
revolution in the national taste dramatic. I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, GERALD Wynne RUSHTON. 


THE IRISH BIBLE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Mr. J. C. Ward, of Killybegs, who teaches Gaelic 
in the College of Saint Adamnan (or Eunan), in Letter- 
kenny, in the Diocese of Raphoe (= Rafoe), has been so 
good as to present me with the following note for publica- 
tion, as a supplement to a letter from myself which ap- 
peared, under the nom de plume of ‘‘Palamedes,’’ in 
Notes and Queries for January, 1901 :—‘‘The names of 
those who translated the Bible into Irish are Kearney, 
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Walsh, Donellan, O‘Donnell, King, and Sheredan. John 
Kearney and Nicholas Walsh received their education at 
Cambridge. The former was afterwards treasurer of St. 
Patrick’s, in Dublin; and the latter was chancellor of the 
same church. Both these men were engaged in the transla- 
tion in 1573. Nehemias Donellan was also educated at 
Cambridge. He was a native of Galway, and was raised 
to the see of Tuam in that county in 1595. One of the 
facts which is mentioned in the privy seal of that date is 
that ‘‘he had taken great pains in translating and putting 
to the press the Communion-book and New Testament in 
the Irish language, which Queen Elizabeth greatly ap- 
proved of.”’ 

William O’Donnell went to Connaught about the year 
1605, and in conjunction with Mortagh O’Cionga trans- 
lated the New Testament from the Greek into Irish in 
1609. This O’Donnell was translated to the see of Tuam, 
and he died there in 1628. In 1626 William Bedell was 
appointed F ovost of Trinity College. He was a native of 
Black Not. ,, in Essex, and was born about 1570. He 
was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In 1629 
he was appointed to the sees of Kilmore and Ardagh. 
This good man died on February 7, 1642. Bedell com- 
pared the Irish translation with the English, and he com- 
pared both with the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the 
Italian versions, etc. King and Sheredan were both clergy- 
men. 

Mr. Patrick O’Byrne, another lover of Gaelic in Killy- 
begs, known as the caligraphist ‘‘na Cealla Beaga,’’ 
pointed out to me that Mr. King is mentioned as the trans- 
lator of the Bible on p. 23 of ‘‘Historical Sketches of the 
Ancient Native Irish,’’ by Christopher Anderson (Edin- 
burgh, 1828). An interesting account of the Irish Bible, 
from the pen of Dr. T. K. Abbott, was published in Her- 
mathena, at Dublin, in 1912. These two patriots recom- 
mend, as a valuable aid to the study of Irish Gaelic, the 
Dictionary which is best described in the letter which its 
compiler has addressed to me: ‘‘Tournafulla, County 
Limerick, August 12, 1913.—My dear Sir,—It affords me 
very great pleasure indeed to be able to add your name to 
my list of subscribers, which still falls short of what I 
require. The printers’ bill already amounts to over £800, 
of which I have paid nearly £500. If I could get sub- 
scribers enough to enable me to pay them another £100 
they would, I think, wait for payment of the balance out of 
the proceeds of the sales. The whole of the dictionary is 
now in type, and it will make a big book of 1,800 pages. 
I should mention that the subscription of 15 shillings is 
payable in advance, but you can send it at any time con- 
venient to yourself.—Yours very sincerely, T. O’NEILL 
L. .”’ It is worth adding that the Irish Texts Society, of 
2¢ danover Square, London, W., is doing excellent work 
in \1e cultivation of Gaelic.— I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

August 22, 1913. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


MR. GORDON CRAIG’S SCHEME 
To the Editor of THe ACapEmy. 

Sir,—Mr,. Haldane Macfall in his article last week on 
“The Significance of Gordon Craig in the Modern 
Theatre” states that Mr. Craig does not ask for large 
subscriptions from a few pedants, but asks a million 
people to support his endeavour to inspire a living theatre 
by subscribing a shilling. If these subscriptions will 
entitle the subscribers to the literature of the Society, as 
will presumably be the case, the expense will swallow up 
a large proportion of the amount subscribed, and this 
- means of raising funds to support the school does not 
commend itself as a business proposition. It may be, 





however, that these subscriptions are to support the 
Society which exists for diffusing knowledge of the move- 
ment, but this Society is not mentioned in the article 
referred to. If this be so, where are the funds for the 
support of the school to come from? However keenly 
interested in Mr. Gordon Craig’s work one may be, it 
has to be recognised that like other undertakings it has 
to be financed, and if it should prove that Lord 
de Walden’s generosity will not alone meet the demands 
of the enterprise, and if the million shillings are not 
destined for the school, where are the funds forthcoming 
to enable Mr. Gordon Craig to give his ideas and aims 
full scope? Surely Mr. Macfall cannot be correct in 
stating that Mr. Craig does not ask, in these circum- 
stances, for large subscriptions for the support and deve- 
lopment of his school.—Yours, etc., 
Georce E. MaceEr. 
20, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., August 19, 1913. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BURBAGES. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—In the review of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s study of 
Shakespeare in this week’s Acapemy I find the following 
sentence :—‘“‘For example, the fact that the Burbages 
originally came from Stratford gives him (Mr. Hazlitt) 
the assumption that when Shakespeare first came to 
London he joined the Burbages at the Theater play- 
house.” 

Would you permit me to point out that the Burbages 
did not come from Stratford. ‘They belonged to a Hert- 
fordshire family as stated in Sir Sidney Lee’s life of James 
Burbage in the ‘‘Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Faithfully yours, 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W., 

August 30, 1913. 


A PROTEST. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—I really must protest against your reviewer’s 
bracketting of my book, “Visions of the Evening,” with 
that of Mr. Edmund John, “The Flute of Sardonyx,” in 
your last issue. I do not deny that my book is “under the 
influence of Baudelaire,” as he says. But can the same 
be said of Mr. John? The man who wrote “Ave Atque 
Vale’’ was unable, in that poem, to make use of more than 
a single image from the “Fleurs du Mal”; and that image 
he palpably misunderstood. Swinburne was no more 
under the influence of Baudelaire than was Shelley under 
the influence of Keats when he wrote “Adonais,” and 
the same may be said of Mr. John. If your reviewer 
thinks that “passion and sleep of languid lotus lands” 
represent the attitude towards life of the poet of 
‘‘Duellum,”’ let me tell him that he is grievously mis- 
taken.—Yours, etc., 

Joun GouLp FLETCHER. 

4, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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